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International Work 
Committee Conference 


The fall conference of the International 
Work Committee of the General Alliance 
will meet Wednesday, September 25, at 
2 p. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

There will be brief reports on the situa- 
tion in our foreign churches—brief and in 
many cases not very complete, for some of 
our foreign churches are today separated 
from us by more than distance. 

Mrs. Norbert F. Capek will speak on 
the remarkable work of the Prague Uni- 
tarian church since the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. There will be an extended dis- 
cussion and question period. 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend the meeting. 


Eastern Unitarian 
Laymen Meet 


Plans completed for the Eastern Con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
on Saturday and Sunday, September 21 
and 22, at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., indicate an unusually full and stimu- 
lating program. Edward P. Furber, presi- 
dent of the League, announces that Fred- 
eric G. Melcher of Montclair, N. J., will 
give the first address on Saturday after- 
noon on the subject, ‘‘Men and the Morale 
of Our Churches.”” Mr. Melcher is the 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly and president 
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of R. R. Bowker and Company of New 
York City. He was formerly a director of 
the American Unitarian Association and_is 
a member of the advisory council of the 
division of promotion and publications of 
the Association. 

At 5.30 Saturday, Mr. Furber will speak 
on ‘League Objectives, 1940-41,” and 
after the banquet Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will talk on ‘‘Unitarian Objec- 
tives, 1940-41.” 

The service of worship on Sunday will be 
conducted by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, 
minister of the Congregational Unitarian 
Society of Andover. The sermon on ‘‘The 


Task Confronting Our Churches Today”’ : 
will be preached by Rev. Robert T. Weston 


of the First Unitarian Society and the 
Christian Temple of Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sunday afternoon Professor William 
Emerson, dean emeritus of the School of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of 


A Choice of Terms 


“ He steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.” Luke 9, 51. 


He was a free agent; nothing but his 
own will forced him to take so fatal a 
step. He knew, and freely foretold, 
what would happen. There was still 
time to reconsider. Yet his action all 
through was as inexorable as though 
he were dragged in chains to his death. 
Why? By keeping his life what 
would he lose? By giving up his life 
what did he gain? His own answer 
should suffice: What is a man profited 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? Yet even that answer 
leaves some people mystified. What 
is this soul he speaks about so con- 
fidently; where and how is it lost? 

Suppose we use another term, self- 
respect. What is a man profited if he 


gain the whole world, and lose his own 


self-respect? To put it thus is a first 
step- towards understanding Christ. 
As in every one, there was in him a 
wholeness, a sum-total that invited 
judgment. It was that part of him 
which was not flesh and blood, intan- 
gible but terribly real. It could be 
either noble or contemptible. The 
soul is as hard to define as it is to 
deny. We all have it. Sometimes it 
is “like sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune,” and sometimes “like a melody 
that’s sweetly played in tune.’ For 
Christ it was the most important part 
of him. No price was too heavy to 
pay to keep it clean and good, and lay 
it before God taintless and true. 
There were never any doubts as to the 
rightness of his decision where his soul 
was concerned. He steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem. 
Charles E. Park. 


Technology, and chairman of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, will speak on ‘Fields 
of Service for Unitarian Laymen.”’ 

All the meetings will be held in Proctor 
Academy, which may be reached on the 
White River division of the Boston and 
Maine railroad, or by Routes 3 and 4. The 
registration fee, meals, and sleeping ac- 
commodations are all covered by the con- 
vention fee of $3.50. All those wishing to 
attend are urged to register with the Lay- 
men’s League at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or at Cary House, Proctor Academy, on 
arrival. 

The convention will close with discus- 
sion and resolutions. 


Forthcoming Events 


Oct. 6: Connecticut Valley Conference, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Oct. 20: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, 
Second Church, Boston. 

Oct. 20: Worcester Conference, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Oct. 21-23: Iowa Conference, Iowa City. 

Nov. 13: Cape Cod Conference, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16: New Hampshire Book Fair 
in Manchester at Unitarian church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Friday, October 11, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E.S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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The War: From Phoney to Popular 


EVENTS have not been kind to the late Senator 
Borah’s remark that this was “‘a phoney war’ and if 
anyone is ever moved to compile an anthology of wise- 
cracks that were duds, Mr. Borah’s saying will be 
within a page or two of Mr. Ford’s celebrated “history 
is the bunk.’”’ Nor can it be argued any longer that 
this is just an “imperialist’’ war, even though it be the 
legitimate child of a war that was imperialist to begin 
with. Asa matter of what at least looks like fact the 
imperialists seem to have been, by and large, the 
appeasers. 

We imagine that majority opinion in this country 
at this moment thinks that this war is a perfectly 
genuine one, pursued by both sides with the single 
purpose of winning, and we imagine that majority 
opinion is that if England loses it will be our turn next. 
The Christian Century excepted. Even Unity, which 
seems to side with The Christian Century, must have its 
doubts. For instance, in the issue of September 2, 
Unity has an editorial entitled “Believe It Or Not’ 
which begins, ‘Has this country gone mad with the 
war jitters?’ And, as evidence that it has, lists such 
items as that “New York engineers are surveying 
subway routes with the idea of building air-raid shel- 
ters for the populace of the Greater City.’’ This is 
followed by a reporting of certain other actions some 
of which are foolish but others which are not. But if 
Unity itself is so sure that Major General Drum, the 
New York engineers, and the Navy department are 
silly, why does it do the very same thing that they are 
doing—prepare for the worst? For the leading edi- 
torial in this issue is headed “If the Worst Happens’”’ 
and its first words are: 

We have ourselves—those inner resources of the in- 

ner life which can no more fail the heart of man than 

fountains fail the wilderness! No man can be a slave 

who does not inwardly consent to bea slave. No man is 

in prison whose soul is free. . . . “You can bind my 

body,” said Epictetus to his master, “but you cannot bind 

my soul.” 


But if it is silly for our soldiers and engineers to 
see to the type of defenses which come within their 
competence, why is it necessary for Unity to begin 
building its type of defenses? 

Especially if its type of defenses fails to work. 
And at the risk of being called a Philistine or a ma- 


terialist, we would emphatically remark that on the ° 


particular occasion referred to Epictetus (all honor to 
his memory) was talking something which, outside its 
own immediate context and time and place, is non- 
sense. 

There is no such clean-cut division between soul 
and body, to say nothing of soul, body and social situ- 


ation, as Epictetus seemed to think. Hitler has 
amply demonstrated that: he has remade the souls of 
all the German youth, for example. A man in prison 
or in pain may cultivate serenity of spirit; it is true. 
But his is a specialist soul—because it has to be. To 
cultivate a real soul you simply have to have a larger 
garden than a prison. You have to have nothing less 
than the whole furniture of earth and choir of heaven, 
as Bishop Berkeley put it, and idealist though he was 
we are sure the bishop would admit that fact. 

Meanwhile, if by dire fortune we are drawn into 
this war, we will not be fighting side by side with em- 
battled imperialists but with working men. We have 
just read a pamphlet, ‘‘Why the British People Fight,”’ 
by R. H. Tawney, reprinted from a letter to The New 
York Times. It is not British propaganda and it is 
not pro-British argumentation. R. H. Tawney is a 
socialist of many years’ standing. He is the author of 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,’’ which is a 
classic in its field. For years he has given much of his 
time and energy to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. He makes and drives home the 
point in this pamphlet that the working people of 
Great Britain were not led into this war but forced it 
on their reluctant rulers. 

He continues: 


We are not fighting for territory; what on earth 
should we do with it? We expect no economic advan- 
tage; on the contrary, we know we shall be lucky if we 
are not ruined. We cherish no theory of racial superi- 
OTItY.. ou 


Mr. Tawney frankly admits the prior crimes of 
England; he wishes that his government today would 
hurry up and give India its independence. He admits 
that a class of Englishmen still thinks that the English 
are the “‘lords of creation’ but his comment on this is: 


But if anyone supposes that, at this time of day, 
the most bellicose of Cabinets—let alone Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his troupe of tame cats—could have carried 
their countrymen into war to back the fancy of these 
Bobadils, he must be living in the moon. 


Analyzing the change in England’s temper from 
the early days of appeasement to the post-Dunkirk 
days, Mr. Tawney gives credit to the Labor Party but 
supported by some Liberals and the “‘younger’’ Tories 
for the change in the spirit and tempo of the war ef- 
fort. It was labor that refused to serve under Cham- 
berlain, he notes, and it is labor that now occupies two 
Cabinet seats and the ministries of supply, labor, and 
economic warfare. And the public is solidly behind 
the manner in which the government is conducting not 
only the fighting but the home organization. This 
then is labor’s war against the threat of slavery. 

An interesting postscript to Mr. Tawney’s pam- 
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phlet is a newspaper article by H. G. Wells which 
appeared in a recent Sunday Boston Globe and probably 
in many other American newspapers. As the English 
have a censor we must assume that this sort of article 
is what the censor does not prohibit. Mr. Wells scolds 
his country like a Dutch uncle, tells the aristocrats— 
naming a few names, to boot— that practically all of 
them are fools and that he thinks a few of them are 
traitors and ought to be court-martialed. Furthermore 
he says that the salvation of England will rest on the 
brilliant aviation of the “‘council school’’ boys, that is, 
the proletarians, and not on the upper class boys to 
whom the War Office in the past restricted the oppor- 
tunities for such a gentlemanly pursuit as flying. As 
a scolding, this article of Mr. Wells is twice as severe as 
anything an American communist ever said about 
Martin Dies or Mayor Hague. If that sort of thing is 
allowed in the England that is now living under a 
rain of bombs it is obviously silly to say, as the pacifists 
do, that the moment any country declares war its 
democratic liberties are gone. That the moment a 
country declares war its citizens have to submit to 
all sorts of restrictions is true, and it is unavoidable. 
But, as Dr. Hans Simons remarked at the Ministers’ 
Institute the other day, there really 7s a difference be- 
tween going to war for the sake of war and going to 
war for the sake of peace. 

That we would not do as well as England has done 
in that respect, if we went to war, is true. But that 
is because we have not had as much practice and 
training in the observance of civil liberties as England 
has had. The trouble is, however, that the perils to 
our internal democratic set-up if we go to war will not 
act as a sufficient cause to keep us out of war. If we 
go at all it will not be because we want to but because 
we have to. 


“The Upward and Onward Progress...” 


THE GENTLEMAN who handles the funds—in his 
spare time, for it is not a full time job—of The Christian 
Register asked us if we had read a recently published 
book by Raymond Leslie Buell dealing with American 
foreign relations. We had not. It was at least the 
third time this gentleman had asked us if we had read 
this or that book, and we never had. He then in- 
quired of the lady who looks after the office if she had 
ever known the editor to read a book. We have, asa 
matter of fact, read some books, even recently, and the 
results of that reading are given to our subscribers in 
this and the following issues: the summer is drawing 
to a close, the evenings are lengthening, and the time of 
reading of books is at hand. With circumstances tak- 
ing so much of the direction of life out of our control, 
it is meet that we admit that as human beings we have 
not, during the past century or so, been very clever at 
doing our own directing. Perhaps now when some of 
our action as citizens, of this country and of the 


world, is going to be more or less involuntary it may 


be well for us to begin to take stock in the realm of 
thought. 

We might have countered by asking our inter- 
locutor just mentioned—too bad one never thinks of 
these things at the moment—whether he had reread 
anything lately. The “Candide” of Voltaire, for ex- 
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ample. If you do not believe in progress you ought 
to go back to “Candide.” To read it today is to get a 
startling picture of how rapidly progress, so to speak, 
progresses, and how easily it will get you if you don’t 
watch out. Furthermore Candide’s remedy for the 
ills of too much and too close progress, though perhaps 
hardly a radical cure, is one that may be sought better 
than anywhere else perhaps in books. 

In ‘Candide’ the innocence of the hero is matched 
by the philosophic insight of Dr. Pangloss, that Leib- 
nitzian optimist whose blood still circulates in the 
brains of many Unitarians. Of course a thorough- 
going optimist could handle our own world almost as 
easily as Dr. Pangloss could handle the smaller world 
of the eighteenth century. But there has been 
progress, nevertheless. For instance, when Voltaire 
wishes to give Pangloss a world worthy of his best 
efforts as an apologist he does it in such terms as this: 


There was never anything so gallant, so spruce, so 
brilliant, and so well disposed as the two armies. Trum- 
pets, fifes, hautboys, drums, and cannon made music 
such as Hell itself had never heard. The cannons first 
of all laid flat about six thousand men on each side; the 
muskets swept away from this best of worlds nine or ten 
thousand ruffians who infested its surface. The bayonet 
was also a sufficient reason for the death of several 
thousands. The whole might amount to thirty thou- 
sand souls. Candide, who trembled like a philosopher, 
hid himself as well as he could during this heroic butch- 
ery. : 

At length while the two kings were causing Te 
Deum to be sung each in his own camp, Candide resolved 
to go and reason elsewhere on effects and causes. He 
passed over heaps of dead and dying, and first reached a 
neighboring village; it was in Cinders, it was an Abare 
village which the Bulgarians had burned according to 
the laws of war.... 

Candide fled quickly to another village; it be- 
longed to the Bulgarians; and the Abarian heroes had 
treated it in the same way.... 


There are other horrors in “Candide” besides 
those of war—but to quote any more of them here 
would bore not only the people who have read ‘‘Can- 
dide’’ but those who have not, for in the comparatively 
few decades (historically speaking) since ‘‘Candide” 
was written we have surpassed them all. Our earth- 
quakes are, indeed, about the same sort of thing as that 
of Lisbon, which Voltaire makes the most of. Appar- 
ently God is not an innovator in such matters. But in 
all phenomena of evil in which man has a hand, the 
marks of progress are plainly discernible. Voltaire’s 
horrors of war simply do not hold a candle up to what 
we get today in every newspaper. 

Well, for the present it cannot be helped, appar- 
ently. Cosmic labor pains take place without the 
benefit of twilight sleep. Of course, we may hope that 
many of us will be spared the intimate participation in 
these present day eruptions that Candide, Dr. Pang- 
loss, Cunegonde, and the Old Woman had to suffer. 
But they accepted those pains with courage and a de- 
gree of equanimity, and in the end Candide decides 
that whether there be horrors or whether there be the 
threat of ennui, the sovereign activity is to cultivate 
one’s garden. Minding one’s own business exclusively 
is not an activity in which contemporary man can 
engage, for today everybody’s private business is. 


iffected with a public interest. But we have our gar- 
lens, nevertheless. We have small tracts of life for 
which the responsibility is primarily ours. The world 
»f tomorrow may be in large part a world of saved as 
well as saving remnants. The books reviewed in this 
und succeeding issues may all be regarded as little 
manuals of advice for the gardeners of their own 
spiritual acres. 


Books versus Deeds 


WHAT the Unitarian denomination needs is larger 
Registers with younger and more energetic editors. 
The present editor of this Register feels like a man who 
has not quite missed a bus but is hanging on to the 
rear platform rail and running after it as it gathers way. 

To be more explicit, the other week we noticed that 
after what seemed like a long period of silence Uni- 
tarian authors were bobbing up here and there with 
interesting books. Why not, then, before the work of 
the fall and winter began to crowd our pages, a book 
number, reviewing not only these books of Unitarian 
authorship but others published during the course of 
the year? 

Having made the decision we found on our desk 
one day three more books—all by Unitarians. It was 
going to be, we thought, a crowded issue. But the 
next two numbers of The Register turned out not to be 
book issues at all. For between reports of summer 
activities which suddenly began to come in, the in- 
vitation to attend the Ministers’ Institute at Hackley, 


the sudden news that Dr. Joy was on his way to Lisbon, 
and the Family Circle turned into a squared off arena 
for pacifists to box in, we simply had to let the books 
go. But we still hope to get around to those books. 
Here, for the sake of an early record, are those by Uni- 
tarians on Unitarian themes: 

Annals of King’s Chapel: From the Puritan Age of 
New England to the Present Day. Vol. III, 1895-1940, 
by John Carroll Perkins. (Boston, Mass., 1940.) 

Marshfield 70 degress—40 minutes W: 42 degrees 
—5 minutes N. The Autobiography of a Pilgrim 
Town. Being an Account of three hundred years of a 
New England Town; founded by the Pilgrims; lived 
in and developed by the Royalists; adopted by Daniel 
Webster & beloved by many of the Ancestors of those 
who today make it their home. 1640-1940. Marsh- 
field Tercentenary Committee. Marshfield, Mass. 

Although that title page does not carry his name, 
we suspect that Joseph C. Hagar, a resident of Marsh- 
field, who printed the book, was its author, or at least 
compiler, as well. 

Harper’s Topical Concordance, by Charles R. 
Joy. (Harper & Brothers.) A book that makes any 
passage in the Bible accessible to instant reference. 

The Five Interpretations of Jesus, by Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) A 
powerful and sympathetic study by a man uniquely 
qualified to write about Jesus. 

In due time all of these books will be reviewed in 
our pages—and probably when that is done we will still 
be less than quite on the bus. 


The Music and Poetry of the Bay Psalm Book 


Address in the First Church in Roxbury, Mass., 
May 12, 1940, to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
publication of the Bay Psalm Book, two of the authors of 
which, Rev. John Eliot and Rev. Thomas Welde, were 
ministers of the Roxbury church. Dr. Foote is the author 
of a book on “Three Centuries of American Hymnody,”’ 
about to be published by the Harvard University Press, 
tracing the development of American hymnody from the 
Bay Psalm Book to the present day. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO this summer 
“The Bay Psalm Book’’ was published in Cambridge. 
More than a century later Rev. Thomas Prince wrote 
of it that “it had the Honour of being the first book 
printed in North America,” but Prince did not know, 
as we do, that a printing press had been in operation 
in Mexico City for a full century before the Cambridge 
press was established. ‘“The Bay Psalm Book’ was, 
however, the first book printed in the English-speak- 
ing colonies and early editions of it are today choice 
items for collectors of Americana. 

The little book was very crudely printed by per- 
sons who certainly did not know much about their 
craft. The spelling is belated Elizabethan and the 
punctuation is erratic. These peculiarities add to our 
difficulty in reading the verse, which, at first sight, 
seems so irregular and uncouth that we wonder how it 
could possibly have been sung at all. Nevertheless, 
the book is our earliest literary monument; it is a key 


Henry Wilder Foote 


to an understanding of the religious life and thought 
of our forefathers; and it is the beginning of that en- 
deavor to produce a native American worship-song 
from which, several generations later, developed the 
great and noble stream of our modern hymnody. 

It may seem strange that the first settlers of 
Massachusetts Bay should have set about the pro- 
duction of their own metrical version of the psalms 
so soon after their arrival here. In England they had 
sung the version made two generations earlier and 
commonly called ‘“Sternhold and Hopkins,’’ because 
these two men were the primary authors. For at 
least a hundred years the psalms were probably better 
known and loved in that version than in the rhythmi- 
cal prose translations in the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. And there were several books in 
which the psalms translated by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins were set to music, the best being that edited by 
Thomas Ravenscroft and published in 1621. But 
neither Sternhold and Hopkins nor any other avail- 
able version was completely satisfactory to the Puri- 
tans. 

The reason is to be found in the belief in the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures which they held, 
in common with all other Protestants of their time. 
They regarded the psalms as quite literally the Word 
of God. Since it was obviously impracticable to sing 
them in the original Hebrew it was essential that the 
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translation used should be as exact and complete as 
possible. 

Now it has always been very difficult to fit an 
exact translation of Hebrew poetry into English verse, 
the structure of which is wholly different. Either 
some shade of meaning is omitted or altered, or the 
poetic form is badly cramped. There were, therefore, 
two irreconcilable views on the subject. One party 
insisted on a “close-fitting” translation, regardless of 
poetic form: the other party cared more for good, 
singable verse than for strict accuracy in the trans- 
lation. 

The Puritans belonged to the first group. Cotton 
Mather states the case in his account of the origin of 
“The Bay Psalm Book.” He says, 


Tho’ they blessed God for the Religious Endeavours of 
them who translated the Psalms into the meetre usually 
annex’d at the end of the Bible, yet they beheld in the 
Translation so many Detractions from, Additions to, 
and Variations of, not only the Text, but the very Sense 
of the Psalmist, that it was an Offense to them. 


Therefore, in 1636, the same year in which Harvard 
College was founded, the work of producing a fresh 
metrical translation which should faithfully adhere to 
the Hebrew text was parceled out among “‘thirty pious 
and learned Ministers . . . . the chief Divines of the 
Country (who) took each of them a portion to be 
translated.’’ One is led to wonder whether there are 
as many ministers today in the vicinity of Boston who 
are equipped for such a task. 

There is no evidence whatever as to how many of 
the thirty fulfilled their assignment, but human 
nature being what it is, we are probably safe in guess- 
ing that most of the ministers were glad to leave the 
task to Rev. Richard Mather of Dorchester and Rev. 
Thomas Welde and Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, who 
seem to have acted as a sort of informal editorial 
committee and certainly did most of the versification. 
This is indicated by Cotton Mather, who says that 
they were “‘of so different a Genius for their poetry, 
that Mr. Shepard of Cambridge, on the Occasion ad- 
dressed them to this Purpose, 


“You Roxbury poets, keep clear of the Crime 
Of missing to give us a very good Rhime; 
And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 
But with the Text’s own words you will them strengthen.”’ 


The poets of Dorchester and Roxbury unfortunately 
were not really poets at all, though pious and learned 
men. Quite naturally they used the verse-forms al- 
ready established by long use. When the psalms had 
first been translated into English metre, some eighty 
years earlier, the older English ballads had supplied 
the model. Those ballads were traditional and popular, 
and were intended to be recited or sung, not to be 
read to one’s self in the library. If we read them, 
or the words of the contemporary English carols, we 
are struck by their irregularities, but when they are 
sung we find that the verse fits into the tune satis- 
factorily. Now the metrical psalms should be re- 
garded as religious ballads, not as poetry for reading. 
The metres in which they were usually cast—what we 
call long, common and short metre—were simply the 
old ballad metres, and the tunes were often reminiscent 
of the ballad tunes. The compilers of ‘““The Bay Psalm 
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Book” simply followed the familiar usage, though 
the literalness with which they tried to follow the 
Hebrew text made their verses inferior to even those 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, which rarely rise above 
jog-trot. 

its impossible to distinguish betwéen the dif- 
ferent authors in “The Bay Psalm Book,” and there 
is not a single psalm which, taken as a whole, has any 
outstanding merit. The four which we are singing 
here today in our order of service at this celebration 
(Psalm 100, sung to the early Genevan form of Old 
Hundredth; Psalm 28, sung to York Tune; Psalm 19, 
sung to London Tune; Psalm 139, sung to Windsor 
Tune) represent about their top level, the best being 
the stanzas selected from the 189th Psalm. But lack- 
ing as the translation was in poetic merit, it was highly 
praised for the closeness with which it adhered to the 
original. As Cotton Mather put it, ‘““The psalms have 
never yet seen a Translation, that I know of, nearer 
to the Hebrew original.’”’ That, after all, was the goal 
at which the editors aimed. Yet the verse has occa- 
sional lines of rugged beauty, such as these: 


Ps. 30:5 
For but a moment is his wrath, 
life in his love doth stay; 
Weeping may lodge with usa night, 
but joye at break of daye. 


Pasodie 
Thou into dancing for my sake 
converted hast my sadnes; 
My sackcloth thou unlooséd hast, 
and girded me with gladnes. 


Ps. 35:2 1, 25.0 

Plead, Lord, with them that with me plead; 
fight against them that fight’ with mee: 

Of shield and buckler take thou hold, 
stand up my helper for to bee. 

Draw out the speare & stop the way 
*gainst them that my pursuers bee; 

And do thou say unto my soule 
I am salvation unto thee. 


and these stanzas from Psalm 1389: 


If I take morning’s wings; and dwell 
where utmost sea-coasts bee, 

Ev’n there thy hand shall mee conduct; 
and thy right hand hold mee, 


That veryly the darknes shall 
me cover, if I say: 

Then shall the right about mee be 
like to the ligktsome day. 


Whatever we may think of the verse, ““The Bay 
Psalm Book” was eagerly accepted by the churches 
for which it was prepared, and it was promptly re- 
printed in England. To meet some criticisms, how- 
ever, a revised edition was published in 1651. Again 
to quote Cotton Mather, 


It was thought that a little more of Art was to be em- 
ployed upon them (the jsalms): And for that Cause, 
they were committed unio Mr. Dunster, who Revised 
and Refined this Transl: tion; and (with some assist- 
ance from Mr. Richard Lyon... .) he brought it 
into the Condition wherein our Churches ever since 
have used it. 


The fact is that Henry Dunster, the first president of 
Harvard College, did considerably improve the verse, 
and he added to the psalms metrical translations of 
various other passages of Scripture, including the 
Song of Songs. Of course the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the frankly amorous passages of that collec- 
tion of oriental marriage-songs was that they portrayed 
the love of Christ and his church, an interpretation 
accepted by both Catholics and Protestants. Never- 
theless the inclusion of a metrical version beginning— 


Let him with kisses of his mouth 
be pleaséd me to kiss; 

Because much better than the wine 
thy loving-kindness is,— 


provided the Puritan youths and maidens of New 
England with an attractive and quotable little group 
of love songs right in their own psalm books! 

The use of the revised edition spread through the 
Colonies as far south as Philadelphia, and to England 
and Scotland. Twenty-seven editions were printed 
here and at least as many more in Great Britain. Of 
the many scores of metrical versions of the psalms in 
English only a few have had more widespread or long- 
continued use. We may well believe that the verses 
of ‘“The Bay Psalm Book” meant as much to our fore- 
fathers and were sung with as deep emotion by them 
as our best-loved hymns are by us. 

No edition of the book before that of 1698 con- 
tained any music, but the edition of 1640 and its suc- 
cessors did contain an “Admonition” referring the 
users to the tunes to be sung, especially to Thomas 
Ravenscroft’s collection of 97 psalm-tunes, which 
was the standard one in use in England. Ravenscroft 
was an outstanding musician, who drew upon the 
work of some twenty other musical experts of his own 
or the immediately preceding generation. In other 
words, the editors of ‘“The Bay Psalm Book,’’ though 
unable to furnish tunes themselves, pointed out the 
best musical resources of the day. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Puritans of 
the first migration sang these tunes, most of which 
were long familiar to them, as well as they were sung 
in England. They were handicapped, of course, by 
the absence of instrumental accompaniment and by 
the practice of “lining-out” the words, a practice 
which they brought from England, where it had been 
introduced to meet the lack of a sufficient number of 
books or of ability to read on the part of many in the 
congregation. And the singing in all the Colonies fell 
off lamentably as years passed and musical illiteracy 
increased. But in the early days here a considerable 
number of tunes were known and used. 

Some of these tunes were of Genevan origin, like 
Old Hundredth. Our forefathers called that a “‘joc- 
und and lively air,’’ because they sang it in its orig- 
inal, quick form. Indeed, some of the French tunes 
were so lively that critics dubbed them ‘‘Genevan 
jigs.” Most of the English psalm tunes, however, were 
grave and beautiful airs, commonly sung in unison, 
though Ravenscroft and other musicians arranged 
them with quite elaborate four-part settings. They 
are often cast in a mode unfamiliar to us, but remi- 
niseent of the older church music of Europe. Thus 
the London Tune suggests the plainsong of the medie- 


val church. Like so many of the psalm tunes, it is in 
the minor key, which to us suggests plaintiveness or 
sorrow. Either the minor key did not have that 
suggestion for our forefathers—or else they were 
more realistic than we are, facing their hardships and 
perils more frankly, and knowing that worship should 
include contrition and resignation as well as a cheerful 
optimism. At any rate a large proportion of these 
tunes, and some of the best-loved, are in the minor 
key. 

A few of these old psalm tunes have survived in 
use, though often, like Old Hundredth, in an altered 
form which is not as fine as the original. Others are 
being reintroduced in modern hymnbooks, as we 
come to have a new appreciation of their fine quality. 
As we commemorate the 300th anniversary of ‘“The 
Bay Psalm Book,” it is well worth while to remember 
that that book, and the music to which its verses were 
sung, was for well over a century a potent influence 
in the religious life of our forefathers in New England. 
As such, it is something far more significant than a 
bibliographical rarity or a literary curiosity. It was 
precious to them, for, in the words with which Richard 
Mather ended the preface, it was the instrument 
which enabled them to 


. sing in Sion the Lord’s songs of praise accord- 
ing to his own will: until hee take us from hence, and wipe 
away all our tears, and bid us to entre our Masters joye 
to sing Eternal] Hallelujahs. 


White Pines 


(Carver, Mass. Summer, 1939) 


George Lawrence Parker 


The white-pine trees are money changers! 
Braving all dangers 

They send their waving branches out, 

With the wind’s soft shout, 

To fetch me gold and income fair 

To meet my prayer 

For peace and strength and wisdom fine; 
For many a mine 

The white-pine trees are money changers,— 
Braving all dangers! 


The white-pine trees crowd-up the sky; 

At its counter high 

They seize the blue and bring to me 

Felicity! 

Their waving branches seek the silver 

On sea and river; 

They lay it down at my own door 

And go for more. 

O, the tall white-pines are money changers 
Braving all dangers! 

The white-pines here, on my “Spot-of-Earth,” 
Bring to birth 

Such wealth as makes the heart grow still, 
Fearing no ill; 

The currency of God, in magic streams, 
Through the branches gleams; 

And the money changers, braving all dangers, 
For my soul’s release 

Bring a white-pine peace! 


“Ends and Means in a Time of Crisis” is Theme 


of Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 


SIXTY LIBERAL MINISTERS spent the four days 
from September 3 to 6 at Hackley School, near Tarry- 
town, N. Y., wrestling with the problems which the 
present world crisis puts up to them and to those who 
look to them for counsel. Theme and place were in 
poignant contrast. The Hackley School—a Uni- 
tarian institution endowed by the late Mrs. Caleb 
Brewster Hackley—is housed in a series of connected 
stone buildings, vine-covered and set in the midst of 
wooded hills. Madison Grant, the headmaster, and 
Mrs. Grant were not only host and hostess but filled 
the role actively and graciously. 

The Ministerial Union which is responsible for 
the Institute programs was exceptionally happy in its 
selection of speakers: there was sharp enough difference 
between certain speakers so that discussion was very 
searching, and yet there was a strong “‘sense of the 
meeting”’ so that the net result of the four days was 
not a sense of having heard debates but a sense of 
having garnered in a very solid contribution to one’s 
total attitude toward the world-situation—which is 
also each individual’s—as it is of today. 

The organizers of the program not only asked cer- 
tain Unitarian ministers to prepare papers on the is- 
sues of the international and the social-economic situa- 
tions, but they arranged that these papers be given to 
an audience prepared for them by a freshly heard ob- 
jective account of the historical perspective in which 
the events of today were taking place. This was given 
by Professor Hans Simons, now of the New School for 
Social Research, a German scholar, historian, and 
statesman, who has lived through and taken an 
active part in the events which led to the present 
situation. 

Professor Simons gave his first lecture, ““The Pres- 
ent Crisis in Long Range Perspective,’’ on the evening 
of the opening day, and his second, “‘A Critical Analy- 
sis of the Last Twenty-Five Years” on the following 
morning. His preliminary point was that in calling 
the present crisis a totalitarian one we were not using 
a mere epithet but a descriptive word which seriously 
meant what it said: that in the present situation every 
nation and every person was directly affected. We 
were all in the position of a group of people who had 
built their houses on ground over an extensive but 
abandoned mine. As the ground began to cave in we 
would see one neighbor’s house fall, and then another, 
and we might assume that his foundations were poorly 
laid and proceed to inspect or even buttress our own: 
but the remedy would do no good. Nothing short of 
refilling all the mined land would be of any avail. 
His illustration was not fanciful, he said, for in this 
country mining companies actually did honeycomb 
ground and leave it when all the profit had been ex- 
tracted from their venture. That they did so was an il- 
lustration of the inadequacy of the profit-motive, 
taken alone, as a motivation for the carrying on of 
human activities. 
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Llewellyn Jones 


In those human activities taken as a whole we saw 
an alternating rhythm, first a tendency to elevate 
spiritual values over material and then a tendency to 
subordinate spiritual values to materialistic ends. 
The mutual relations of the two sets of motives were 
constantly changing their pattern. Today spiritual 
values ruled to some extent the life of the individual 
but the social or collective life is dominated by practical 
or material consideration. Today the Christian order, 
once absolutely accepted, is a remnant. Capitalism 
uses it inspirationally so to speak but is antagonistic 
to it on essential points. And Marxism, while osten- 
sibly a rival of capitalism, is really a reflex of it. No 
such simple explanation of the breakdown of today as 
that which Marx gives is adequate. The crisis is 
moral and social as well as economic and it is essen- 
tially a Western crisis. Japan may echo our attempted 
solutions, such as fascism, but she has not participated 
in the experiences out of which they grew. ‘Those 
experiences have clustered around the breakdown of 
a hierarchy of values which we once took on faith and 
which gave meaning to the life and activity of every 
individual participant in the social order. Capitalism 
secularized those values, brought our aspirations down 
to earth: made each man his own savior through his 
own efforts. Asa way of organizing, it has been bril- 
liantly successful. But it has not succeeded in giving 
a sense of security and prosperity to all the people. 
A sense, at least, of security is given by Marx, for he 
offers to disinherited man a faith in determinism: a 
will, even if it be the impersonal will of a mere ma- 
terialistic process, which shall be done. And to the 
man who identified himself with that will it was logical 
to accept compulsion—to accept compulsion on him- 
self voluntarily and gladly. 

Meanwhile, democracy, divorced so to speak from 
the old hierarchy of Christian values, was unable alone 
to hold the political field. By compromises and tol- 
erances it so weakened itself that it could not with- 
stand fascism. But democracy, though in retreat at 
the moment, was still the hope of the greater part of 
the world—as it had been the hope of our forefathers 
a hundred years ago. Indeed the aim of the last world 
war had been to impose democracy. But the aborting 
of Wilson’s fourteen point plan, the victory over Wil- 
son of imperialistic interests, brought about despair, 
and despair was the opportunity for fascism. 

Fascism, the lecturer continued, was not the last 
stand of a decaying capitalism or imperialism and it 
was not a form of bolshevism. Indeed it was not 
even an ideology—from that point of view it was 
meaningless—it was nothing but a technique. Its 
only aim was success and it could not survive a defeat. 
Did fascism wish to do away with unemployment? 
Then it absorbed its workers into armament building: 
obviously the solution of opportunism. And the con- 
sequent war economy could only lead to war. And as 
war is a form of gambling, the existence of fascism 


meant that all problems were put up to chance, to 
the throw of the dice, and not solved. 

On the intellectual and moral planes the break- 
down of the traditional system of values had led to the 
use of force as a substitute for reason, or rather to 
giving force the name and status of reason so that it 
was not even regarded as a substitute. Meanwhile, in 
thinking, the place of reason was taken by a sort of 
positivism in which ‘‘the law of probability’? was more 
or less made the only absolute. The materialistic 
conception of history, part of this whole mental con- 
stellation, naturally le@ to a degradation of the status 
of man: he became simply a sort of end product of 
economic and other physical conditions. 

But the vacant place of reason was then taken 
over by a reemergence of emotion and we had the ac- 
ceptance of the nonrational, the nonmoral, and at last 
the unbelievable. People once more expected miracles 
but not, this time, because they had faith, but because 
they were unable to face the nonmiraculous realm: 
the realm of reality. 

Answers to the problems raised by this situation 
were often made in terms of organization, or of new 
balances of power. But although he avowed himself a 
socialist and one trained in Marxism, Dr. Simons ended 
by saying that these proposals were not enough: they 
were merely techniques and what we needed was more 
than techniques or rearrangements: it was the vitality, 
the faith in values, the orientations that were borne 
by the old spiritual faith. We had to have the recog- 
nition that man was more than a resultant before we 
could effectively work for man’s emancipation. We 
had the necessary spiritual forces of regeneration in 
our Christian tradition. 


A Critical Analysis of the Last Twenty-five Years 
In his second lecture Dr. Simons began by asking 
why we stayed out of the League of Nations, although 


he warned his audience against the futility of figuring 
what might have happened if this or that had been 
done, or even of trying to write the history of the future 
and calling it the study of history. One reason for our 
abstention, of course, was our isolationism—a tradi- 
tional as well as a constitutional characteristic—and 
another was our commercialism. Indeed our whole 
foreign relations policy was a policy conceived in terms 
of trade. A third was our legalism—which term might 
be defined as a preference for the law as against the 
gospel. Our respect for law meant that when we inter- 
vened in foreign affairs it was on behalf of lawful pro- 
cedure which in fact always meant the preservation of 
the status quo. 

The peace treaty was the reflection of a situation 
full of unresolved conflicts. It erred in not admitting 
Germany immediately to the League of Nations and it 
erred as badly in leaving France so unprotected that 
she, in self-defense, sabotaged a number of later at- 
tempts to rectify the injustices of the whole situation. 

The substitution of small nonintegrated nations 
for the great economic units which the former empires 
had constituted led to a system of mutually exclusive, 
tariff-separated areas and that led to strangulation of 
trade and the coming of the great depression. 

On the other hand, the peace treaty had its posi- 
tive aspects: the Fourteen Points, the idea of collective 
security, and the. relating of the political and social 
scenes. Germany was maintained as a united nation 
which spared her many internal difficulties, and she 
was supported by Britain. These positive policies 
however were weakened in their effect by the negative 
provisions. The abstention of the United States from 
further efforts on behalf of Europe followed her dis- 
illusionments, first in political and then in economic 
attempts to bolster things up. 

As for the Germans themselves, they never 
realized the implications of their own defeat. Their 
election of Hindenburg to the presidency was a sort 
of symbolic affirmation of victory after all: for he had 
not been defeated on the battlefield, and the actual 
reverses were attributed by the Germans to treachery: 
history, in fact, was reinterpreted to suit the national 
mood, and the job was done before the days of na- 
tional socialism—only the embroidery on it was left 
for the nazis to accomplish. The role of the United 
States was almost predetermined to fail through such 
factors as its lack of knowledge of the secret treaties, 
and the sabotaging by one side or another—including 
certain elements in the United States itself—of every 
effort it made to effect radical cures of this or that 
maladjustment. Hoover, for instance, wished to clear 
up the Polish Corridor situation which he saw as a po- 
tential cause of war, but the French blocked his efforts. 
The proposal for a moratorium made by this country 
was also turned down. Meanwhile Italy was cheated 
out of her fruits of victory. So the scene was set for 
the tensions which have resulted in the present situa- 
tion. 

We were as a result in a position where we could 
not ignore our peril. We had been forced to think of 
the possibilities of war. But much depended on how 
we thought of it. We were in the position of a patient 
who had to take a certain amount of a poison—be- 
cause it was a preventive injection that would in the 
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end save him from that very poison. We could stand 
this injection of war if we never allowed the war itself 
to become the main issue. We should above all 
things avoid the temptation to become totalitarian. 
Betrayal of world democracy might well begin in the 
domestic field. But we could keep our democratic 
principles alive if we waged war in the spirit of Lin- 
coln: as a means to bring about peace. Meanwhile we 
should not identify our government with that of Great 
Britain. We were entitled to make very sure of the 
sort of world the British government envisaged as a 
result of its victory before we joined in achieving that 
victory. We had aright to ask what Britain’s idea of 
a Far Eastern policy was. We should strive to make 
America, above all other things, a clearinghouse for 
international understanding and a center of sanity. 

A most crucial role for America was that of bring- 
ing its resources to the vast task of the physical res- 
toration of the war-torn world—including the Far East 
—and including also the physical building up of Latin 
America. 

Meanwhile our active military intervention in the 
conflict should be only a last resort: we should go in 
only if forced to. And we must remember that we 
did not possess free will in these matters and that 
leaders alone could not bring us through. We were 
like sailors who could not command their winds but 
could get to their destinations by recognizing the 
force and directions of those winds and acting ac- 
cordingly. And finally, like sailors on long courses, 
we must remember that even though the course itself 
was only along the surface of this planet it had to be 
set by the stars. 

The first paper to follow Dr. Simons’ “keynote’’ 
addresses was that of Dr. Richard W. Boynton who, 
assuming a role corresponding to that of ‘the devil’s 
advocate’’ ina Roman Catholic proceeding on a claim 
to sainthood, warned his hearers against an uncritical 
acceptance of the sort of judgment which makes the 
present war one of the absolute, unquestioned right 
against unrelieved blackness. There were many 
threads in the tapestry, he warned his hearers, such as 
the imperialistic thread, for instance, and while there 
was, he felt sure, virtual unanimity in the opinion that 
England must win this war if civilization were not to 
suffer, we must not let our real and deep sympathy 
for the English people blind us to those sins and those 
errors on the part of English statesmanship in recent 
times which had helped to lead to the present crisis, 
and we must not forget that, before the passions of 
the present conflict had obliterated all considerations 
of justice, some of the claims of Germany had not been 
without merit. These remarks might sound ungra- 
cious at the moment, but they were intended to orient 
us for the long perspective which would include not 
only the past but the future, including the time when, 
after the present carnage, peace had to be made. 

The papers which followed dealt with the prac- 
tical attitudes which ministers and the church as a 
whole might take toward the present world and 
domestic situations, situations now entwined as never 
before in history. Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark dealt with 
“Social Order: Democracy and Its Problems’’; Rev. 
Duncan Howlett with “World Order: How Can We 
Achieve It?’’; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington with “The 
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Problem of the Use of Force’; and Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson with ‘Moral Means to Moral Ends.”’ These 
papers will be printed in full, or at least in very full 
summary, in our next two or three issues: their prac- 
tical suggestiveness as well as their power would be 
lost in short summary. 


Dr. Eliot Draws Threads Together 


The task of summarizing the work of the Institute 
had been confided to President Frederick May Eliot 
of the American Unitarian Association, and his talk 
on Friday morning was no mere exercise in précis- 
writing but a creative contribution to the work of the 
Institute. He noted the differing points of view which 
had been expressed but noted further that the men who 
differed on one level of discourse could meet on a 
higher level. For his own part he avowed that he saw 
the present situation as one of acute peril. A greater 
evil than many men recognized threatened all the values 
of our civilization. Whatever the war might be on 
the levels of competing imperialisms, whatever great 
national sins England might have been guilty of in the 
past, the undeniable fact of the present day was that 
all the values which characterized our own civiliza- 
tion as well as that of England were likely to be de- 
stroyed if we could not defend them. A relatively small 
thing, an unintended thing, could be used as a parable 
to indicate the situation. A German flier dropped a 
bomb which damaged the church of St. Giles in Crip- 
plegate, London, and knocked down the statue of the 
man who is buried in its chancel—the man in whose 
person, writings, and memory is enshrined a surpris- 
ingly great section of the span of our common culture: 
John Milton. The German airman, of course, did not 
even know that he had done it; he may have been 
fleeing an English attacker and lightening his load. 
But the episode was a symbol of what was happening 
to us today. 

How were we to meet the situation? We must, 
he insisted, recognize one thing that was basic to it, a 
thing which could best be illustrated from the domain 
of personal relations. Suppose you trusted a man im- 
plicitly, regarded him as one “‘whose word is as good as 
his bond.’”’ Suppose then, that man reported you as 
having said thus and so in a private conversation and, 
when you charged him with misrepresenting you, re- 
plied that there were no witnesses and so you could not 
make your charge stick. Obviously you could not 
continue your relations on the same level. Henceforth 
the intercourse of personal friendship would have to be 
replaced by the intercourse of the market place: wit- 
nessed conversations, certified checks, properly drawn 
up contracts and so forth. You as a gentleman would 
not enjoy all this, but it had been imposed on you. 
The point was that the man or the group or the nation 
which chooses low standards, which chooses, say, force, 
can always impose that method on his neighbors. 

The present situation was a case in point. We 
had not chosen to be less than honest, less than hu- 
mane, in our international relations, the thing had 
been forced on us. 

And in order to meet that challenge of evil it was 
absolutely necessary that we have a united nation. 
America must be one. But we must unite on a high 
level. The sort of unity imposed from above which, as 


Dr. Simons had pointed out, was not a real unity at 
all, was not for us. We could have unity without 
sacrificing individual values, and the emphasis upon 
freedom within this unity was something on which our 
churches could with peculiar appropriateness insist. 
As a body, for example, we had already gone on record 
that no minister in our fellowship was to be punished 
on account of pacifist opinions. The American Uni- 
tarian Association’s letter to the churches, prepared 
and published a year ago in view of the situation which 
was now developing, expressed our policy in the matter, 
and he would have no hesitation, if the need arose, 
in calling the emphatic attention of its signatories to 
what they had said. 

Many people had been troubled by the sight of 
churches indulging in the gesture popularly known as 
“blessing the guns.” The speaker felt that some of 
that horror was due to a misapprehension. Again, a 
simile: if a boy of one’s congregation came down with 
appendicitis and the appendix burst, or if through the 
surgeon’s carelessness he died, you had a tragedy, of 
course, but also a situation where, quite possibly, either 
parents for their neglect of the lad’s health, or the sur- 
geon, were extremely blameworthy. But you would 
not, on that account, refuse a-funeral service in your 
church on the ground that the church could not bless 
criminal negligence. If then, a member of your con- 
gregation asked for the blessing of his own church be- 
fore going to war, if to go to war was his duty as he saw 
it, you could hardly refuse to give him that blessing. 
On the other hand, if a member felt that resistance to 
warfare was his duty you could hardly fail to uphold 
him in doing what he thought was right. In a later 
discussion period Dr. Eliot was challenged on this 
point: one of these two points of view must be wrong. 
Was the church to bless black and then turn round 
and bless white? His answer was that the church was 
blessing neither black nor white but the sense of duty 
which bade this man sacrifice himself for the white and 
that man for the black. 

Part of Dr. Eliot’s talk was given over. to telling 
the group of his own recent communications with 
English friends by whom he was given a picture of a 
country conscious that it was in for some very rough 
going, but strong in the unquestioned faith that it was 
coming through in the end, and taking the individual 
perils and tragedies with extraordinary calmness. 

The level on which his discourse was consistently 
sustained was such that the first speaker in the dis- 
cussion period moved that the high note be not 
smothered in petty questioning but that the institute 
adjourn on it. But many of the points made by the 
speaker raised this or that question in the minds of his 
hearers, and discussion did follow: the attempt was 
however made to keep it somewhere near the level set 
by Dr. Eliot. 

(We reproduce on our front cover a view of the 
tower of the Hackley School. The attentive gazer at 
this picture will notice that the weather vane and the 


gargoyle are both looking in the same direction—a sym- 
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bol, perhaps, of the unity for which President Eliot 
ealled in his talk which ended the conference. Our 
other illustration is what is technically known as a 
“candid” picture of Drs. Eliot, Snow and Boynton— 
which really means that we made it surreptitiously.) 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Albert and Author 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a boy called Albert. 
Albert was fourteen and he hada hero. His hero was 
a certain man who wrote books. Albert read every 
one of the books he could get. Most of all, Albert 
longed to meet the author. 

Albert often pictured to himself scenes where he 
was able to be of service to his hero. Burning house. 
Author trapped. Albert rushing. Rescue. Albert 
modest, black with smoke, and with a few (not too 
painful) burns, gently disclaiming virtue. Runaway 
horse. Author clinging: Albert (who as a matter of 
fact knew nothing of horses) flinging himself at horse’s 
head. Holding on. His hand being wrung by shaken 
author. Invitation to spend week-end at author’s 
house in country. These and other dreams moved 
across the screen of Albert’s glowing mind. 

Nothing of the kind ever did happen. But it 
turned out that Albert met the author at a friend’s 
house; and—as, alas! is so often the case after rich 
dreams of action—Albert was shy and could think of 
nothing to say. The author himself was magnificent. 
His voice rolled out. He was witty, brilliant, full of 
stories of adventure and life. Albert adored him, and 
finally plunged boldly and talked to him of admiring 
his books. Authors, like other people, are often 
pleased by the feeblest praise. So was this one. He 
and Albert became friends. Albert went home in 
rapture. 

And so it came to pass in that summer that the 
author asked Albert to go with him for a week’s walk- 
ing tour (this story, you observe, is not located in 
America) with rucksacks upon their backs. Out 
started Albert and author. Everything went well. 
The author was a hearty companion. He talked 
freely of splendid things. Good food and beer in inns 
made him sparkle. Sun made him glow. 

Then there came rain—a whole day’s rain. It did 
not clear up. Albert and author got very wet. The 
inn that night was not good. The food was bad— 
tough cold beef, a small quantity of bruised lettuce 
and two tired tomatoes. One room with two exceed- 
ingly hard beds. 

“This,” thought Albert, “is fun. How amusing 
he will be. I shall hear in his conversation the begin- 
nings of one of his screamingly funny books—perhaps 
dedicated to me:—T° Albert, my good companion on the 
open road.” 

But Albert was wrong. The author did not find 
excessive rain, poor inns, bad food, hard beds, at all 
amusing. He grew gloomier and gloomier, peevish, 
and, saddest of all to say, quite dull. 

Albert tossed upon his hard bed, miserable and 
apprehensive, for the author said he would not get a 
wink of sleep, he knew. Albert dared not speak; 
but presently he heard the sound of long and 
regular snoring. That night Albert had no colored 
dreams. 

In the morning the rain had not ceased. The 
author was up when Albert awoke—up and very cross. 
He had lost his collar stud. There is, however, an end 
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to the blackest night, for the day grew lighter, the next 
inn was good, the author was himself again. 

The week as a whole was a success, but Albert was 
not quite the same. He did not, of course, think that 
all authors are frauds, or life disappointing, or walking 
tours a mistake, or dreams foolish. Only he did come 
to the conclusion that the Great are just a little less 
than great if they fail to see fun when life produces 
clouds, rain, hard beds; and he suspected that perhaps 
the Very Great finally rise triumphant in a wrestle with 
collar studs—those enemies of mankind. 

Did I say his name was Albert? I wish to be 
truthful in every detail of this story. His name was 
not the manly Albert. His initials were the same as 
mine. 


Senexet: Chapel and Cathedral 


Jacqueline Newton DeLamater 


A tiny Chapel, deep immured as heart, 
Even as soul anointed, of a House 

To Meditation’s lofty reaches dedicate! 
The House itself embower’d deep 

Within the aisles and colonnades 

Of towering, Cark, age-old cathedral pines 
O’erlooking from a bluff a little lake. 

All is as should be: peace and solitude 
For the soul to aptly waft itself to God. 


But in the Chapel at the House’s heart, 

Deep shrouded in mysterious sanctity for prayer, 
There lies the overpowering hush, 

As if in waiting for a vision’s crowning dawn. 
And here again all is in keeping: 

The carven chairs of antique oak; 

Dim veil’d lights that catch the glint 

On the rough-troweled arches and the walls; 

In front, the altar high of rough field stone 
Against which slender candles from tall sconces 

On squared monolith pillars lift their lights; 
Ascension lilies glow in purity each side 

The carved Italian Cross above the ruby altar-light; 
A tiny organ, concealed within an arch, 

Speaks and makes the place articulate. 


But without, amid the organ whisper of the pines, 

One throws the face aloft, bathed in their balsam-breath, 
So to be purified, and fearless and unabashed 

To soar high in the fretwork of the interlacing arches 
Where, caught in the shimmer of the Summer sky 

A glint of angel wings is passing through 

To the untrammeled lure of spaceless spaces 

And of times no longer timed, that chime 

With certitude that here the Soul 

Meets God in His eternal verities, 

As child redeemed, pure, fragrant and unafraid. 


Home Flight 


Florence Becker 


The battered bird, remembering where love 
Was, from the earliest wash of wave on shore, 
Flies home: reposing on the bosom of 

The sun, hosannas, and is heard no more. 
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The President Comments: 


A Call for Volunteers 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Dr. Charles R. Joy 
is to go to Europe as commissioner for the-Unitarian 
Service Committee will bring to thousands of Uni- 
tarians a new realization of the importance of this 
part of our denominational program, and a sense of 
deep gratification that once again the fellowship has 
been able to command the services of one of its most 
gifted leaders. The sacrifices, both personal and pro- 
fessional, which are involved in the acceptance of such 
a commission should be apparent to us all, and de- 
serve universal respect and appreciation. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Sharp return to this country, 
they will have a story which ought to be told in every 
parish church and to every larger gathering of Uni- 
tarians throughout the land. There are still a good 
many of us whose imaginations have not yet been 
touched and fired by what has been done in our name 
on the other side of the Atlantic. There are still Uni- 
tarians who do not share the glowing pride of those of 
us who know what the names of Waitstill and Martha 
Sharp have come to mean in Europe today. Somehow 
this message must reach every last one of us. Some- 
how we must be brought into the circle of deep and 
thrilling enthusiasm which is now giving to our fellow- 
ship a new sense of unity in the service of mankind. 

Manifestly it will not be possible for a minister 
and his wife, returning to the arduous duties of a very 
active parish, to find the time and strength to carry 
this message in person to all our people. They will do 
all that is possible—I can promise you that. But we 
shall need a host of other messengers, Unitarians who 
have caught the spirit of this great venture in human 
service, who will inform themselves carefully and 
fully about what has been done and what is being 
planned, and who will then enlist as spokesmen for 
the cause. You may remember how the Psalmist ex- 
pressed it, “The Lord gave the word; great was the 
company of those that published it.” That is what 
we need now, at this critically important point in the 
development of our Unitarian Service Committee pro- 
gram. 
There should be at least one such messenger in 
every church, a Unitarian who will make it his or her 
business to see to it that the people of that parish 
really know what is being done in the Unitarian name 
for the alleviation of suffering in Europe today. ¢ It 
must not be a mere recital of statistics. It must be a 
flaming announcement of good news. It requires the 
temper and spirit of an evangelist, proclaiming the glad 
tidings that our free faith is even now at work, serving 
and saving the world, and rousing our laggard souls to 
action. 

If, as you read these words, your heart responds 
to the appeal, will you not enlist in the “great com- 
pany”’ of those who will carry to every corner of our 
church the message of our united purpose in this new 
enterprise? 

F.M.E. 


Outside of 


Participation There 
Is No Salvation 


| The Human Enterprise: An Attempt 
to Relate Philosophy to Human Life, 
by M.C. Otto. Croft. $2.25. 


The philosophy which Professor Otto 
endeavors—in my opinion successfully—to 
relate to human life is essentially a religious 
philosophy. From the pedant’s point of 
view, of course, it is instrumentalism, the 
Cinderella of the classic philosophers. 
But actually it is religious, being based on 
the fundamental] idea of religion, namely 
participation. ; 
~ Our classical philosophy has been in 
part a withdrawal from life, in part a de- 
‘spising of life, carrying from its Greek 
origins the stigma of the leisured man and 
the leisured class. It is thus largely. re- 
sponsible for our being so bewildered today. 

Practical difficulties beset us on every side, 
yet our philosophers and some of our 
scientists refuse to deal with these difficul- 

ties because they are pursuing ‘“‘truth”’ or 

“metaphysics” and disdain mere ‘fact 

collecting.’ Incidentally, Mr. Otto takes 
President Hutchinson of Chicago, the most 
vocal of our present day scholastics, for a 
short ride. It is a neat job of removing. 
The attitude of regarding truth and 
-teality as sublime absolutes outside the 
realm of experience Mr. Otto finds to be 
based on falsity, and precisely because 
truth is not an essence but an instrument, 
this falseness of theory contributes, in his 
view, to the confusion of our secular work- 
_aday living. 

That Mr. Otto’s alternative, though a 
utilitarian philosophy, is also religious may 
win readier admission by some of his read- 
ers in view of the fact that he has docu- 
mented his case not only by such authori- 
ties as John R. Commons, formerly of 
Wisconsin, who once had the courage to 
write: ‘I do not see why there is not as 
much idealism of its kind in breeding a 
perfect animal . . . . as there is in chip- 
ping out a Venus de Milo .. . .’”’—but 
also by such authorities as the author of 
the Fourth Gospel: 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” After noting 
our forbears’ puzzlement over the meaning 
of that sentence and contrasting its impli- 
cation with the idea of truth as something 
merely to be beheld, the author refers to 
another remark of St. John: “I rejoiced 
greatly that I found of thy children walking 
in the truth.”” He comments as follows: 

“Walking in the truth—what an arresting 
way of saying it! Intellectual exclusive- 
ness and the ethical complacency of the so- 
called worldly wise seemed to St. John the 
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tragic negation of truth’s essential func- 
tion. Repeatedly he makes such state- 
ments as this: ‘Hereby we know that we 
know him if we keep his commandments. 
He that saith, I know him, and doeth not 
his commandments is a liar and the truth is 
not in him.’ Seven times in the First 
Epistle he reiterates, ‘hereby we know’; 
but it is not knowing the truth which seems 
to him to need emphasizing; the important 
thing is truth’s embodiment, truth’s ability 
to refashion men’s lives... .” 

It is only when we get away from the old 
division, one might almost say ‘“‘class”’ 
division, between truth and beauty as non- 
utilitarian, abstract, ‘‘honorific’’ aims— 
associated with “higher’’ education—and 
the utilitarian and “‘vocational’’ studies as 
more mundane, more “vulgar’’ and less 
cultural—the activities of the kitchen 
garden in short as opposed to those of the 


flower garden in front of the house, that we _ 


are in any position to construct a really 
religious philosophy—at least of a demo- 
cratic kind. For the restriction of philoso- 
phy to “‘pure rationality’ and of religious 
concerns to “‘the spiritual’’—whereby min- 
isters are told to mind their own business 
when they criticize social injustices—goes 
hand in hand with the dualism of a perma- 
nent upper and a permanent lower class: of 
honorific and of “‘menial’’ occupations. A 
dualism whose evil works hoth ways. For 
example, some years ago a Russian émigré 
philosopher, B. Bogullowsky, remarked 
that the intellectuals of Czarist Russia 
perished when the Revolution came be- 
cause their culture, esthetic and contem- 
plative, had left them intellectually weap- 
onless as their world ceased to be relatively 
static and began to move. 

On the other hand when we adopt the 
idea that truth is a matter of participation 
we are delivered from the fear, common to 
so many religious writers, of the spirit and 
methods of the scientist. Hugh Tigner, 
for instance, in his “Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture”’ is led by his fear of scientists to label 
them superstitious, unable to cope with 
‘life’ and bad for our psychic health if we 
let them get too near. What a different 
picture is that which Mr. Otto quotes from 
a practicing scientist, Julian Huxley: “.... 
science is not the disembodied sort of activ- 
ity that some people make out, engaged on 
the abstract task of pursuing universal 
truth, but a social function intimately 
linked up with human history and human 
destiny.” 

Specifically Mr. Otto discusses religion 
in terms of its central concept: the idea of 
God. Before discussing directly the ques- 
tion of the existence of God he discusses 
“the two atheisms’’—a title which hints at 
our newly popularized concept, ‘‘seman- 
ties.” However, Mr. Otto does not illus- 
trate semantics by quoting Stuart Chase. 
He goes to an earlier source, Abraham 


Lincoln. Possibly few of us have thought 
of Lincoln as pioneering along this particu- 
lar line, but that he did is evident from a 
quotation which the author reproduces: 

“The world has never had a good illus- 
tration of the word liberty, and the Ameri- 
can people just now are much in want of 
one. We all declare for liberty, but in 
using the same word we do not all mean the 
same thing. With some the word liberty 
may mean for each man to do as he pleases 
with himself and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word may mean 
for some men to do as they please with 
other men, and the product of other men’s 
laDOnac a 

This leads to a study of ‘‘atheism’’ as 
“one of the most emotionally combustible 
words in the vocabulary.’’ Hence the 
author’s differentiation of its two meanings: 
a disbelief in a Divine Purpose behind the 
whole of things, or a disbelief in the great 
things of human life: truth; love, justice 
and beauty, in other words, cosmic atheism, 
an intellectual attitude; and social or ethi- 
cal atheism, a form of cynicism. 

For himself the author takes his religious 
stand on what he calls “an affirmative 
faith in the non-existence of God.” He 
contends that this is by no means the same 
thing as a disbelief in the existence of God. 
The distinction, in a word, is that while 
mere disbelief in the existence of God 
may imply moral indifference, Mr. Otto’s 
positive belief in the non-existence of God 
implies a positive belief in all the moral 
values by which man lives plus a belief that 
those values have been forged out of human 
material by human experience and that 
therefore they are essentially ours: not a 
gift from a God and therefore not depen- 
dent on a belief which any of us at any time 
may lose hold of. Ironically enough the 
author gets his strongest piece of negative 
evidence in arguing the reality of God from 
a work by an Anglican bishop, ‘‘Scientific 
Theory and Religion” by Ernest William 
Barnes, who not only states that as far as 
he can read the evidence ‘‘the whole proc- 
ess of creation now appears to be non- 
moral” and that from the dilemma which 
the study of nature poses for the theolo- 
gian, “‘there is, at present, no escape.” 

However, the reader who does not agree 
with Professor Otto on that question must 
not allow his prejudice to blind him to the 
fact that the author has given us a clear, 
persuasive and very eloquent plea for seeing 
that all our religious ideals, from whatso- 
ever source we feel that they have come, 
are wedded to concrete situations. We 
may not be sure about God and we may 
not be able to give the date in advance on 
which we shall attain surety. Buta circle, 
as Mr. Otto says, does not lose its center 
because it has a circumference, and every 
day and every hour we are in the center of 
a concrete situation. There is something 
that we can or must do. Let us do it—and 
we shall find that in the doing we have 
gained insight. 
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Today religion is challenged not by un- 
sound thinkers, is threatened not by those 
who are doubtful about the existence of an 
extracosmic being, but by evil men who do 
evil things—and do them on a large scale. 
Let us therefore not quarrel among our- 
selves but unite against the common foe, 
remembering that the instinct to what Mr. 
Otto calls “‘propulsiveness”’ is social man’s 
distinguishing quality. If we have come, 
against all the odds, to where we are, it is 
in us to go farther. 

Gad 


A Man Whom You 
Ought to Know 


Sidney Hillman: Labor Statesman, 
by George Soule. Macmillan. $2.50. 


England has set this country an example 
in her recognition that a successful war 
cannot be waged by a country unless every 
man in it is not only doing his bit but doing 
it in the knowledge that nobody is ‘‘doing’’ 
him—that he is a sharer in an honest social 
contract. Whether or not America gets 
into the war, she is now at least facing the 
necessity of efficiently preparing for the 
worst, and the fact that the administration 
has called into office a great labor leader, 
Sidney Hillman, is a sign that we have—or 
rather that the present administration has 
—taken to heart the lesson of England. 

In this country we are too likely to think 
of labor leaders as trouble makers to whom 
as little must be yielded as possible and 
then only after a fight. The present life of 
Sidney Hillman, published before his tak- 
ing over his present duties as coordinator of 
labor in the National Defense Committee, 
will do much to dispel that illusion, pro- 
vided it gets the circulation it deserves. 
Shortly before this review was written the 
newspapers carried the story of Mr. 
Petrillo’s attack on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as the only non-union symphony 
orchestra in the country. Mr. Petrillo, a 
“‘boss’”’ rather than a leader, is, unfortu- 
nately, the sort of figure which most people 
visualize when they think of labor leaders. 
Sidney Hillman is an altogether different 
type. The men he organized were much 
more in need of the strength that organiza- 
tion brings than were musicians. They 
were the clothing workers, the victims of 
an industry which still, in some quarters, 
is a sweated one. Hillman came to this 
country in 1907—he was born in Lithuania 
—and after working at $8 a week for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. entered the employ of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx as an unpaid 
apprentice. In those days the industry 
was a chaotic one characterized by cut- 
throat competition, and its labor, with the 
exception of the cutters, who had an A. F. 
of L. craft union, was unorganized. Sid- 
ney Hillman and Sam Levin were the two 
young men destined to lead in the forma- 
tion of a new type of union, the demo- 
cratically managed Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers. A great deal of the subsequent 
success of the union was due to the co- 
operation which Sidney Hillman’s early 
employers, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, gave 
him after the settlement of their first labor 
struggle: the two parties worked out what 
was then a new form of employer-worker 
relationship. 

That it pays to be reasonable rather than 
belligerent in such relationships is evident 
from this story from a later period in Hill- 
man’s career. A large employer who had 
been friendly to Hillman and the union 
met him one day and told him that he was 
being forced out of business on account of 
inventory losses,—the banks having de- 
cided to call his loans. Hillman knew that 
the business was really sound and asked 
the man if he would accept a loan of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars from the Amalga- 
mated if the board of directors would 
follow Hillman’s suggestion and lend it. 
The employer hesitated but did accept. 
When he reported the offer to the bank 
they told him he must be insane: no union 
would ever do such a thing. But this 
union did, although as things turned out 
it was for less than the amount first 
mentioned. The firm thus saved is still 
in business—and still running a union 
shop. 

As Mr. Soule says to begin with, this 
book is less a personal life of Hillman than 
the story of a large sector of the whole 
labor movement in recent years. It ought 
to be must reading for employers of labor 
as well as for all who take an intelligent 
interest in day by day social progress as 
opposed to Utopian thinking or revolu- 
tionary change. 

1 Fe 


Intellectual Back- 
ground for the New 
England Landscape 


The New England Mind: The Seven- 
teenth Century, by Perry Miller. $8.75. 
The Macmillan Company. 


When young William Ellery Channing 
was puzzled by the spectacle of his elders 
pronouncing the morning’s fire and brim- 
stone sermon “ ‘Sound doctrine, Sir’-—and 
then going whistling home to a warm 
house and a good dinner,’’ a century had 
intervened since the times with which Pro- 
fessor Miller is concerned in this first vol- 
ume about the New England mind. When 
Emerson and his friends were seeking a 
philosophy that would give them some 
correspondence between word and thing 
and went round about via Swedenborg and 
the Orient, the eighteenth century had 
completely buried the Puritan doctrine of 
“technologia”” which might have started 
them along a more direct route. When 
Emerson said ‘The laws of moral nature 
answer to those of matter as face to face in 
a glass,’ he was rediscovering, not borrow- 


ing, the Puritan concept of nature “‘as the 
revelation of God’s will in action.” 
Whatever the eighteenth century may 
turn out to be, the Puritan or seventeenth 
century appears, under the present au- 
thor’s scrutiny, to be rather less hypocriti- 
cal, and rather more consistently intelligent 
in timing its piety by its theology than 
most. It even becomes a scale against 
which to measure not only Channing’s and 
Emerson’s, but contemporary performance 
in the realm of thought. Even John 
Dewey existed there in germ. The beauti- 
ful thing was the thing that worked. Sin 
was ugly because it broke into the efficient 
rhythm of existence. Nor did science ap- 


pear antagonistic to faith in the seven- 


teenth as it was to appear to the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. If nature 
is the manifestation of God, there can be no 
harm in finding out about it, and the minis- 
ter’s study became the legitimate clearing 
house for scientific discovery as well as for 
all the other learning that Harvard Uni- 
versity was founded to inject into the 
educated clergy that New England de- 
manded. Presumably if a minister then 
was sometimes criticized for putting too 
much astronomy into his sermons, he 
might have been criticized if he had harped 
upon Darwin, but at least religion did not 
then stand in armed opposition to science 
as it was destined to do from Darwin down 
to yesterday. 

Puritanism in seventeenth century New 
England yields itself almost incredibly to 
study as a unified system of thought. In 
England and on the continent chronology 
intervened in the form of political dis- 
turbances. In New England “the wonderful 
one hoss shay that ran a hundred years to 
a day” may be taken apart axle by spoke 
and studied topically. And, strangely 
enough, though the product of hundreds of 
minds, it offers fewer discrepancies than, 
say, the one-man system of Whitehead. 

Like Breasted getting high school stu- 
dents to listen to Egypt by talking in 
terms of movies (the shadow play) and sky- 
scrapers (the pyramids and the lighthouse 
at Alexandria) Professor Miller constructs 
his table of contents in terms of modern 
science and philosophy. The leap from 
the known to what is now even more the 
unknown than it was in Emerson’s day is 
made in terms of St. Augustine, whose 
frame of mind is almost literally duplicated 
in words preached by Thomas Hooker be- 
side the Connecticut River “in a newly 
cleared field that had just been named 
Hartford.” The six points of Puritan 
piety are conveniently herded into this sen- 
tence: “‘The ultimate reason of all things 
they called God, the dream of a possible 
harmony between man and his environ- 
ment they named Eden, the actual fact 
of disharmony they denominated sin, the 
moment of illumination was to them divine 
grace, the effort to live in the strength of 
that illumination was faith, and the failure 
to abide by it was reprobation.” This 


piety Professor Miller first discusses as to 
its practice, then as to its intellectual side 
and its heritage. Logic or technologia is 
the prima donna of the next major section, 
“Cosmology,” which has to do with the 
jnterrelations of God, knowledge, and na- 
ture. ‘‘The wisdom of God reflected in the 
polished mirror of logic turns out to be the 
liberal arts,” and the author enumerates 
the “stages by which an art migrates from 
the essence of God to the pages of a Har- 
vard text book.’ The third book, ‘‘An- 
thropology,” discusses the nature of man 
and whether he may better be converted by 
a flowery or a plain sermon; the fourth, 
“Sociology,’’ shows the legalistic side of the 
Puritan mind bringing God to time in 
connection with the “‘covenant of Grace.” 
It would need a divinity student to 
bring very much to the reading of this 
book. Beyond Hooker, Baxter, John 
Cotton, the Mathers, and a few others, the 
authors quoted are not even names to the 
lay reader. Anne Hutchinson, of whom he 
may have read sympathetic popular ac- 
counts, personifies the revolt of impulse 
against reason, which to this book is a re- 
volt against God’s chosen means of con- 
veying himself to man. But Professor Perry 
has so faceted his subject, and each sen- 
tence of his exposition, that any thought- 
ful reader may take entertainment from it 
and emerge with a sense of the tremendous 
theological sophistication that lay behind 
the quaint artifacts and landmarks that 
may have been called to his attention dur- 
ing a summer’s sightseeing in New Eng- 
land. 


Aid for a 
Difficult Age 


Nothing Ever Happens: Sixteen True 
Stories by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah 
N. Cleghorn. Drawings by Esther Boston 
Bristol. The Beacon Press. $2. 


This book ranks as the publishing event 
of the season for that age which the day 
school teacher finds so endlessly fascinat- 
ing but which the church school principal 
is likely to find the hardest of all to hold. 
The situations themselves are not made 
ones designed to point a fixed moral, but 
occurrences from real life capable of un- 
limited discussion and of as many opinions 
as there are students in the discussion. 
And these situations are presented by 
writers whose ability to create characters, 
and to give the lift to narrative that will 
keep the reader with them, has been amply 
verified by the popular magazines. Take 
the book up and you can’t lay it down even 
at the chapter divisions. At the end you 
find yourself thinking back over this story 
and that, and incidentally feeling that you 
know a good deal more about your own 
children, and the neighbors’, than you did 
before, and that if necessary you could be of 
some slight help to adolescents asking you 
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how to time their own conduct to socio- 
logical phenomena, or even what to do in 
case they have hit on a wrong answer be- 
fore coming to you. 

The sociology is simplified to the extent 
that the stories concern the farms and vil- 


Jages of a Green Mountain valley rather 


than the Bronx. In one case a problem of 
kindness is still further objectified by be- 
ing removed to great-grandmother’s time, 
in another a problem of race by coming 
from the handed-down memories of a little 
girl who had been in Jamaica at the time 
of the freeing of the slaves a hundred 
years ago. One edge of the problem of the 
treatment of criminals is lifted in the story 
of Dr. Browning and his cargo of female 
“felons” on their nine-month sail to Aus- 
tralia. As to refugees, little Magda from 
Austria did not know enough English by 
Thanksgiving day to realize that the 
seventh grade was not very enthusiastic 
about her, but her contribution to the 
school program reminded them, and re- 
minds us, that in a sense we are all refugees 
from Europe, whether we came on the 
Mayflower, or from Germany in °48, or 
from Russia in the early 1900’s, or from 
beautiful Italy when it proved too small to 
give unlimited opportunity to everybody 
forever. Most of the stories of course deal 
with immediate adolescent problems: with 
the first rehearsal for a school play going 
wrong, with determining who was to blame 
when all the boys on the street suddenly 
went hoodlum, with the disappearance of 
Peter’s watch or of Eleanor’s kitten, or 
with Nap’s spoiling the family breakfast 
because he had got up early and found his 
meccano set out on the porch where he 
had left it on the first of three rainy 
days. 

Only one of the stories, as the book title 
gives warning, could possibly have found 
its way into a newspaper headline. Little 
Bess Lindsey got lost on Windward Moun- 
tain, and the whole community hunted 
night and day for her right in the middle 
of harvest. Oddly enough, however, this 
story is called “Henry and His Aunt 


Anna.” And the point is that Aunt Anna, . 


who was the district nurse, remarked to 
Henry: ‘Half-kill themselves, and leave 
all their work, looking for her when she’s 
lost on the mountain—why won’t they 
vote a cent to keep her from getting lost 
in life?’ I hope that in the class discus- 
sion of this one, some child will point out 
that the newspaper publicity may have 
brought dentistry and spectacles to the 
Lindseys, if not to all children whose fa- 
thers are dead, their mothers not very 
capable charwomen, and the “Mother’s 
Help” check only $8.68 per month. 

The typography and format of the book, 
those of the well-designed adult novel or 
collection of essays, fit the content and its 
intention admirably. There is a question 
however whether the drawings aim at quite 
the same level of reader sophistication. 


Sows 


Fall Retreats 
at Senexet 


The following retreats at Senexet have 
already been held or are scheduled for the 
fall months: 


September 13-14: The Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of the General Al- 
liance. Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham of 
Canton, Mass., chairman. 

September 23-24: The Presbyterian Synod 
of New England. Rev. Walter D. Night, 
Newton Centre, Mass., chairman. 

September 30 to October 1: New England 
directors, chairmen of central commit- 
tees, and officers of the General Alliance. 
Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse, Kenne- 
bunk, Me., chairman. 

October 3: The Woman’s Alliance of 
Petersham, Mass. Mrs. Philip E. Ar- 
nold, chairman. 

October 8-9: Members of the Alliances in 
Chelmsford, Harvard, North Andover, 
Reading and Weston, Mass. Mrs. An- 
drew B. Mellon, director of the General 
Alliance, chairman. 

October 15-18: Members of the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance and other Al- 
liance friends. Mrs. W. W. Wilson, 28 
The Crescent, Montclair, N. J., chair- 
man. 

November 4-5: Seniors of the Andover 
Newton Theological School. Professor 
Amos Wilder, chairman. 

November 13-15: Retreat for members of 
the General Alliance. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, chairman. 

November 25-27: Greenfield Group of 
Unitarian ministers. _Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, Greenfield, Mass., chairman. 


The doors of our Unitarian Retreat at 
Senexet are open to any group that wants 
to use it for devotional services and re- 
ligious conferences. All inquiries in regard 
to the organization of retreats should be 
sent to Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 9 Main 
Street, North Easton, Mass. 


Radio Greetings 
to Laymen’s League 


Radio greetings will be sent to the dele- 
gates at the Eastern Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, at 7.45 p.m. over WFEA in 
Manchester, N. H. Just before Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot addresses the delegates 
at the evening session at Proctor Academy 
a broadcast will be made 35 miles away by 
a Unitarian layman and poet, Attorney 
Frederick W. Branch of Manchester, who 
will read original poetry. His writing has 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Yankee Magazine and a New Hampshire 
anthology of verse. A radio receiver at 
the convention will enable laymen to have 
poetry with their after-dinner coffee. 
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Dr. Charles R. Joy 
On Way to Lisbon 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces that Dr. Charles R. Joy of New- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed commis- 
sioner to work in Europe during the next 
year. He left by Pan-American Clipper on 
September 12 for Lisbon, where he will 
work with Mr. and Mrs. Sharp until they 
sail for home on S. §. Excalibur Sept. 25. 


According to the reports of Mr. Sharp, 
the greatest need in Europe, in addition to 
material needs on a general scale, is ‘“‘per- 
sonal services—mediation to facilitate 
persons’ residence in Portugal while await- 
ing a favorable turn in their case, or their 
passage; occasional financial outlays for 
persons deserving aid; liaison via letters, 
and cable, and travel. Lisbon is certainly 
the place for us to be represented.”’ 

The Service Committee therefore voted 
to ask Dr. Joy to carry on this work, and 
Dr. Joy immediately agreed to serve. He 
is eminently qualified for the work. For 
two years during the World War he worked 
with the Army Y. M. C. A. in France as a 
divisional secretary and regional director, a 
service for which he was decorated with the 
Médaille Commémorative de la Grande 
Guerre. 

During the summer of 1934, he traveled 
extensively in all parts of Europe as an of- 
ficial representative of the Unitarian 
churches of America to the Unitarian 
churches of England, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Denmark, to the 
liberal churches of Holland and the great 
Czechoslovakian church. While he was in 
Rumania he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the chief consistory of the Uni- 
tarian churches of that country. He par- 
ticipated in the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals which was held in Aug- 
ust at Copenhagen. In addition to visiting 
many liberal congregations in various parts 
of Europe, he extended his travels into 
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Russia, Finland, Sweden, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Poland, making a special study of 
religious conditions and of the treatment 
of minority groups, political and religious, 
in several of these countries. He speaks 
several languages. 

Dr. Joy is a native of Boston and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1908 with distinction in English. In 1911 
he received an S. T. B. from Harvard 
Divinity School cum laude, and an S. T. B. 
from Andover Theological Seminary. In 
1933 he received the honorary degree of 
S. T. D. from the Pacific Unitarian School. 

He has held the following pastorates: 
Portland, Me.; Pittsfield, Dedham and 
Lowell, Mass.; and Cincinnati, O. During 
the past winter he has been acting minister 
of the Church of the Disciples of Boston. 

From 1929 to 1987 Dr. Joy was an ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. For two years 
he was literary editor of The Christian 
Register. He was secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union for several years, 
and later secretary of the committee on 
pulpit supply for the Union. He assisted 
in editing the Beacon Series of church 
school textbooks. 

In addition, Dr. Joy has served as vice- 
president of the Unitarian Isles of Shoals 
Association, and for several years was 
chairman of its General Conference pro- 
gram. He has also served as a director of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
an editor of the Wayside Community Pul- 
pit. He has traveled and spoken in all 
parts of the country. 

Dr. Joy’s new book, ‘‘Harper’s Topical 
Concordance,” is being published by Har- 
per and Brothers immediately. It is recog- 
nized as a Roget’s Thesaurus of the Bible, 
and large advance orders are already re- 
corded. 


Some Instances of 
Service Commission’s 


Individual Aid 


Three letters received by the Unitarian 
Service Committee indicate the apprecia- 
tion with which their work is received by 
various individuals. 

In July, Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp 
reported the following instance of help 
given: 

“Yesterday morning, the 19th, we left 
Port Cebere and drove here (Nimes). 
En route we met a U. S. consular official 
who had vainly tried to cash his American 
Express checks and letters of credit so as 
to advance 20,000 franes to two old Ger- 
man aunts of Bernard Baruch. We gave 
him the money, to be returned to us at 
Marseilles by Red Cross, and sent him on 
his way rejoicing. The old ladies were in 
want.” 

When Mr. Baruch was sent this news of 
his aunts, he replied: ““Thank you so much 
for your information about my old aunts 


who are pressing the century mark very 
close. Thank you for youraid.” 

Another letter, from R. W. Kranz of 
Chicago, whose relative Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp helped, speaks for itself: 

“Your letter of July 29th was received 
by me and words fail me as to how grateful 
I am to you for your kindness in writing. 
I sincerely and truly appreciate your letter 
because it has taken a load from my shoul- 
ders as you can readily understand. My 
thoughts have been of late as to the welfare 
and health of my brother, therefore I can 
say in conclusion that your letter has been 
‘like a gift from God’—my prayers have 
been answered by you. Many many thanks 


- again for your kindness.”’ 


The third case is that of a young minis- 
ter from Czechoslovakia, Rey. Karel V. 
Vit. A member of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, he had sought refuge in 
Denmark and, at the beginning of the year, 
in Paris. Here he started a center for 
Lutheran, Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Czechs, holding services all over France. 
He and his workers were practically starv- 
ing when Dr. Robert C. Dexter discovered 
them in February, when he was abroad 
studying the refugee problem for the Ser- 
vice Committee. Dr. Dexter found that 
the group’s only resource was a small sum 
which a young theological student at the 
University of Paris had got as a scholar- 
ship and turned over to them. Dr. Dexter 
gave Mr. Vit funds, and arranged to care 
for the Unitarian share of the project for a 
year. He then went to Holland and told 
of this work, and the Dutch Unitarians 
immediately gave half of the total sum 
needed, which Dr. Dexter took back to 
Paris ‘‘around his middle.” 

Just before the invasion Mr. Vit and his 
wife left Paris and went to Tours and 
Angouléme. From there the Service Com- 
mittee had no word from him, until a cable 
in July informed them that he and his 
wife and newborn child had reached Eng- 
land, penniless. They were immediately 
sent $200, and arrangements were made 
with British Unitarians for their care. 

A letter from Mr. Vit tells the story of 
their escape and work: 

“T would like to thank you for your gift 
of $200 which were paid out to me on July 
26, 1940, in London. I used it for the pur- 
chase of a baby-perambulator and outfit 
and for the most urgent needs of my wife 
and the sister of the Rev. Hruby—Nila 
Hruba. Her brother was lost: during the 
evacuation from France and we have no 
news of him or of the other members of our 
Paris mission. 

“As to myself I am in the Army where I 
am looking after our soldiers as a priest. 
I am having services in the meanwhile in 
the camp. We have some 600 men of our 
Church in the Army and Air-Force. I also 
organize Bible-meetings each Wednesday 
evening and there were 30 men present at’ 
each. I hope to be able to use a small 


church in the neighborhood for these pur- 


poses and then my work will be more 
pleasant. I managed to save the archive 
of our church from France, but this was 


- the only thing we managed to bring over 


with us. 

“We are all very thankful to God for our 
escape which was miraculous indeed. The 
relatively small ship on which our group 
sailed for three weeks was attacked twice 
by German bombing-planes. Two of these 
airplanes were shot down by our machine 
guns and we escaped without damage. We 
also got through minefields laid by Ger- 
man bombing-planes. Later we were 
protected from submarines by British war- 
ships whose convoy we joined. 

“Our boy Rene, who spent more than half 
his life on the sea, behaved like an old 
sailor, and his mother was equally brave. 
In spite of all hardships they are both well. 

“We must thank you again for having 
helped us to restore ourselves financially 
too.” 


The Shoals Religious 
Education Institute 
July 13-20, 1940 


Faculty, students, children, island and 
the weather combined this year to make 
our Star Island Religious Education In- 
stitute one of the most successful ever 
held. About 200 of us in all gathered at 
this ‘‘mother of the R. E. Institutes” (not 
so many as we have had some years in the 
past because so many of her children have 
now grown up and have homes of their 
own!). There were people from California 
to Maine and from Canada to Texas. 
We are very glad that so far we have been 
able to retain at Star Island some of that 
extra-wide national representation which 
enlivens and deepens our sense of unity and 
aims throughout the country. 

Our all-star faculty was, of course, the 
chief inspiration and delight of the week 
for everyone. They gave not only back- 
ground knowledge of a rich and interesting 
character but also practical and immediate 
helps for teaching in our church schools. 
Our faculty also added much to the pro- 
gram by their each taking a morning chapel 
talk where we all had a chance to get 
something of their larger perspective on the 
meaning of life and what we might do to 
make our own lives more purposeful and 
useful in these days. The week of fair 
weather meant piazza classes each day. 
The first hour Miss Frances Wood taught 
on the west end of the porch where her 
group eagerly listened and then asked 
questions concerning the training and 
supervision of church-school teachers. At 
the other end of the porch Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, out of his rich background of 
Roman Catholic, high-church Episcopal, 
and Unitarian experiences gave a picture of 
Paul with sensitive historical accuracy and 
perspective. Under him Paul became a 


living soul and a historic personality of 
compelling attraction, although scarcely a 
Unitarian! The harsh note of the Chinese 
gong brought these first two classes to a 
reluctant halt, but their spirit of reluctance 
was balanced by the eager expectancy with 
which the next class moved in to take their 
places. During this second hour Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon of Boston, able Old Testa- 
ment scholar and gifted teacher, brought to 
life some of the great Hebrew prophets 
and, in pointing out parallels of history 
and making apt observations, gave many 
a young minister present some grand ser- 
mon ideas and stories which some congre- 
gations are going to be getting this winter. 
Meanwhile Rev. E. Burdette Backus, with 
his able analytical mind and sensitive 
ethical spirit, fascinated and inspired his 
group in his presentation of fundamentals 
of Unitarian religion. When the third 
hour came Professor John M. Ratcliff of 
Tufts took over Mr. Backus’ classroom area 
and did a thoroughly stimulating job with 
his group on personality development for 
teachers of religion. In the meantime Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, a grand Universalist, 
met in Elliott Hall with his class in dra- 
matics, choric speech, costumes, puppets, 
etc. Mr. Williams—who has a very dis- 
tinguished beard for so young a man— 
revealed that his beard was a genuine in- 
dication that he was a man of extraor- 
dinary knowledge and skills and charm. 
The choric speech, play and ritual dance his 
group gave on Thursday night was one of 
the high-quality contributions to our week. 
The afternoon brought two more sessions. 
Over one of these Miss Abigail A. Eliot, 
director of the Nursery Training School of 
Boston, presided. The interest and 
eagerness of both herself and her class took 
them overtime almost every day. Then 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, assisted by Miss 
Sarah Dunning, took the Laboratory Class 
course which was popularly known as the 
“Guinea Pig Class.’ Fourteen pupils 
from 9 to 12 years of age were a real job to 
guide in an exemplary way through a 
week’s work with “‘Child of the Sun.’’ The 
colorful costumes and properties the chil- 
dren made for their simple Egyptian sun- 
set service will long be remembered. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Fahs and Miss Dunning and 
Miss Eliot exemplified and shared an un- 
derstanding and skill with children’s lives 
which their students won’t soon forget. 
Due to the sudden death of Dr. Lawrence 
Clare of Montreal, who was scheduled to 
be our speaker for the Talks on the Rocks, 
this feature of the week was omitted. 
The news of Dr. Clare’s death brought a 
note of sadness and a sense of loss which 
touched everyone. Particularly those who 
had had some personal contact with him 
realized not only our loss that week at Star 
Island but that our Unitarian fellowship 
had lost one of its ablest scholars and most 
spiritually cultured souls. Since his death 
came so shortly before the conference 
opened it seemed wise not to seek a sub- 


stitute but simply to omit the Talks on the 
Rocks this year—partly as an experiment 
in reducing the number of talks and lec- 
tures each day. 

Our Saturday night opening this year 
began with the enthusiastic singing of the 
“State’’ song under Carl Wetherell’s in- 
vigorating leadership. A genuine “Infor- 
mation Please” on the history and tradi- 
tions of the Shoals followed and then 
square dancing under the direction of a 
professional. About 11.30 the first tradi- 
tional candlelight service was held, with 
Henry W. Porter as leader, and all knew 
that a real Shoals week had begun. The 
days rolled on quickly with the usual base- 
ball teams, pingpong tournament, tennis 
tournament and shuffleboard tournament. 
We had a splendid sermon from Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher on Sunday morning chal- 
lenging us to live and teach a faith for these 
times which includes a faith in the uni- 
verse, in man and in the sacredness of 
human personality, despite the way in 
which it is being rudely challenged by the 
times in which we live. Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter gave us a clear and poignant pic- 
ture of what the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is trying to do in meeting human 
needs both abroad and at home. Professor 
Alonzo Quinn, geologist from Brown 
University, took a large group around the 
island on Tuesday afternoon and that 
evening gave a fascinating illustrated lec- 
ture in Elliott Hall. On Wednesday eve- 
ning we had Charlie Chaplin in “The Fire- 
man” and a couple of bully charades and 
stunts. Our Thursday night marsh- 
mallow roast and sing was amplified by a 
lovely moon and Mr. Williams’ impromptu 
dramatic recitation of ‘The Highwayman.” 
Our banquet Friday night moved with 
swift and pointed speeches, and Patience 
Lauriat’s simple, vivid and complete pic- 
ture of what the “‘Guinea Pigs” had been 
doing all week was deeply appreciated. 

Oh, yes, there were fishermen who fished 
—and actually caught some. Rev. Law- 
rence W. Abbott and his associates turned 
out some of the best ‘‘Star R. E. Lights” 
the island has ever seen. We had beautiful 
sunsets and one lovely sunset service. 
It was so clear that some of us saw Mt. 
Washington. The swimming was grand 
and the hotel staff most cooperative and 
helpful. The board of managers, under 
the able and devoted leadership of Miss 
Helen C. Robertson, obviously had done 
their best, and the team play of the whole 
group was a happy experience and pro- 
duced satisfying results. Nor do we forget 
the ever-present help and resourcefulness 
of our dean, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, who 
has rightly won a place of esteem and grow- 
ing affection in our fellowship. It was a 
week of many deep satisfactions. We 
shall all do a more intelligent and conse- 
crated work in our church schools this year 
because we attended the Shoals Religious 
Education Institute of 1940. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
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Southwest Institute Breaks Records 


With a total registration of 98 dele- 
gates representing all of the constituent 
churches of the Southwest Regional] Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, the South- 
west Religious Education and Youth In- 
stitute at Ardmore, Okla., August 29 to 
September 2, broke last year’s attendance 
record by nearly 30 percent. In this its 
second year the Institute retained the same 
family characteristic which distinguishes 
Unitarian gatherings in this region where 
the churches are hundreds of miles from 
one another. Fathers, mothers, children, 
even dogs, are loaded into cars to make 
journeys that in the instance of two 
churches, El Paso and New Orleans, were 
jn the neighborhood of 650 miles each 
way. 

The youngest delegate was Freddie 
Welch of Tulsa, Okla., a sturdy curly- 
headed little youngster of 21 months who 
won all hearts. 

Courses in religious education and 
youth leadership, as well as direct confer- 
ences with the youth themselves, were 
given under the deanship of Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, head of the department of 
religious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Splendid sunset talks 
on the world’s great literature were given 
by Rev. Laurance R. Plank of St. Louis. 
Mrs. Plank lectured on the youth work 
while Rev. Lester R. Mondale of Kansas 
City, Mo., conducted a very popular course 
of inspiring talks on ‘“‘Man in the Uni- 
verse.’ Daily chapel talks on ‘‘The Voca- 
tion of Man” were given by Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie of Houston, Tex., and 
the candlelight services were staged by the 
young people under the guidance of Rev. 
Harold H. Wright of El Paso, Tex., who 
also preached the sermon on Sunday 
morning. 

The camp used by the Institute is situ- 
ated on a beautiful lake in the midst of a 
park under the United States National 
Park system. Comfortable cabins, spacious 
grounds, excellent meeting and dining 
halls provide an unusual opportunity for 
social life, recreation, and swimming. 

A permanent organization was set up for 
the administration of the Institute’s af- 
fairs throughout the year. The first meet- 
ing of the delegates was on Sunday morn- 
ing under the temporary chairmanship of 
Dr. George F. Patterson of Tulsa, Okla., 
the regional director, who also gave a 
course of lectures on Unitarian principles. 
Two lay people were chosen from each of 
the seven churches as follows: Mrs. B. L. 
Perry and Charles Bryan, Dallas; Miss 
Jean Morse and Francis Campbell, Hous- 
ton; Miss Betty Luchtemeyer and Mrs. 
Frank Faux, Memphis; John Blatt and 
Miss Hazel Roper, Oklahoma City; Law- 
rence Stanton and Billie Nance, El Paso; 
Mrs. Ernestine Churchill and Miss Joy 
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John Clarence Petrie 


Toney, New Orleans; John Sherwood and 
Ellis Hammet, Tulsa. Officers for the 
first year of the new organization are: 
John Sherwood, president; F. F. Campbell, 
vice-president; Miss Jean Jackson, secre- 
tary; Rev. A. E. von Stilli of Tulsa, camp 
director and treasurer; Mrs. B. L. Perry, 
chairman of the committee on registra- 
tions. Committees were appointed for 
publicity and promotion, radio, program, 
camp, recreation. It was voted to meet 


again in 1941 at the same time, the week: 


preceding and including Labor Day. 

On Friday night four one-act plays were 
presented by delegates from each of the 
following churches, Houston, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City and New Orleans. An out- 
standing feature of the conference was the 
verse speaking choir of the Houston 
church. This small group of five members 
of the larger Houston choir gave several 
performances with such distinction as to 
rouse keen interest in all the churches in 
this form of artistic expression. They re- 
cited the 24th Psalm as part of the Sunday 
morning service at which also there was a 
singing choir, another innovation at the 
camp this year. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Plank a temporary altar flanked by 
huge bouquets of wild flowers with a 
seven-branch stick of flickering tapers 
in the center was arranged in a manner 
that turned the recreation hall into a real 
sanctuary. 

The close coordination of the affairs of 
the Institute with the regional conference 
was illustrated by the meeting of the 
regional conference officers to discuss the re- 
port of the program committee for the next 
meeting of the conference. In the absence 
of the president of the conference, Eugene 


Keller, Jr., of Memphis, Dr. Patterson, 
regional director, occupied the chair. 
Another important decision made by the 
officers was to postpone the coming re- 
gional conference from November to April 
19-20, 1941. The place of meeting is the 
Houston, Tex., church. 

After lunch on Labor Day the many 
delegates loaded their cars and began their 
long journeys home, there to pass on to 
those who could not attend the Institute 
something of the inspiration which was 
theirs. The enthusiasm was so genuine 
that it could not be doubted that the Ard- 
more Institute in 1941 would be even 
larger than that of 1940. 

The Southwest Federation of the Y. P. 
R. U. meeting at the Southwest Institute 
of Religious Education and Youth Train- 
ing, Lake Murray, Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
August 29 - September 2, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Duncan Bowie of Tulsa; vice-presi- 
dent, Joan Nichols of Houston; secretary, 
Billie Nance of El] Paso; treasurer, Ellis 
Hammett of Tulsa; director, Betty Mills of 
Houston. Y.P. R. U. groups from Hous- 
ton, Tulsa, Dallas, and E] Paso are now 
affiliated, while it is expected that the 
groups in Oklahoma City and Memphis 
will follow soon. Three delegates from 
New Orleans returned to that city with the 
determination to revive the youth group 
there and affiliate it with the Southwest 
Federation. 

A final meeting of the board of directors 
of the Institute, with 15 in attendance, 
arranged that in future a self-governing 
council made up mainly of youth would be 
set up at each camp for the determining 
of such rules as might be deemed neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order. This 
would correspond to student councils in 
colleges and would be run strictly on the 
honor system. 


Calling All Gods 


THE PAGAN GODS are no longer on Mt. 


Olympus. 


Are the Jewish and Christian 


Gods on Mts. Sinai and Calvary ? 


Send 10 cents for “An Evolutionary Philosophy ” containing 
arguments against the Bible as the Word of God. Every answer 
to this 32-page pamphlet brings a six months’ subscription to 
The Arbitrator, a Humanist monthly. 


$10 will be paid for the best refutation received before 


November 1, 1940. 


THE ARBITRATOR 


114 East 3lst Street 


New York City 


| Douisvilla Channing 
‘Club Camp Conference 


_ The Channing Club of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Ky., held its 
‘second annual camp conference at the 
Jennie Cassiday Rest Cottage in Pewee 
Valley, Ky., from August 31 to September 2 
inclusive. ‘Twenty-seven persons, includ- 
ing three from St. Louis, attended the 
conference full time and nine persons part 
time. 

+ We were very fortunate to have Dr. 
‘Dilworth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland as our speaker. Dr. 
Lupton spoke three times: twice on the 
present world situation and America’s 
position and once on human relationships 
and getting along with people. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lupton’s personal charm and good 
fellowship added greatly to the success of 
the conference. 

The entertainment on Saturday night 
was provided by a Monte Carlo party. 

The “ammunition” with which to try to 

break the bank was provided by several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of stage 
money. Several persons had the extreme 
pleasure of winning more “money” than 
they could put into their billfolds. 

The Sunday morning service was in 
charge of Rev. Carl B. Bihldorff, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, with Miss Dorcas Redding and Miss 

Lillian Diesenroth assisting with the music. 
Mr. Bihldorff’s sermon subject was ‘‘All- 
including Goodwill.” 

Sunday night we enjoyed seeing a col- 
ored sound movie of the General Motors’ 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair to- 

gether with several other shorter films. 
The rest of the evening was spent around 
a campfire and concluded with a candle- 
light service in charge of Miss Ruth Phelps. 
Jack M. Lynes, 
A. A. Clinkenbeard, 
Eugenie Van Overbeke, 
Cochairmen. 


Conference to Discuss 


Parish Problems 


For its 191st session, to be held Sunday, 
October 6, from 4 to 8.30 p. m., the South 
Middlesex Conference will concentrate on 

the subject of “Parish Problems.” The 
conference will be held at the First Parish 
Church of Waltham, Mass., of which Rev. 
Francis G. Ricker is the minister. Twenty- 
seven -eastern Massachusetts member 
churches will partake in the conference. 

The afternoon program will begin with a 

‘devotional service conducted by Rev. Cur- 
‘tis Beach, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Stoneham, Mass. After a brief 
business meeting, there will be three 10- 
‘minute talks on ‘Unitarian Objectives, 
1940-41” by Dr. Everett Moore Baker, 
“executive vice-president and director of 
the division of promotion and publications 


of the American Unitarian Association; 
Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler, head of the As- 
sociation’s new division of education; and 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. 

These speakers and a number of others, 
including Henry Atherton, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., and Mrs. Frank Frederick of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, will con- 
duct a “Parish Problems Clinic,’’ in the 
form of an Information Please program. 
Frederic H. Fay, a director of the Associa- 
tion and chairman of the advisory council 
of the division of promotion and publica- 
tions, will ‘‘stump the experts.” 

In the evening, a musical service by the 
choir of the Waltham church, in charge of 
Mr. Ricker, will be given from 7 to 7.30. 
The address of the evening will be by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach on “Our Churches 
on a World Front.” Rev. John N. Mark 
of the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) of Arlington, Mass., president of 
the Conference, and Rev. John O. Fisher 
of the First Parish in Framingham, Mass., 
secretary-treasurer, are arranging the pro- 
gram. 


Y. P. R. U. 
Summer Conferences 


During August, Y. P. R. U. held four 
summer conferences in different sections of 
the country. On August 18 the Worcester 
Federation met at Petersham, Mass. 

On August 27, 30 west coast young Uni- 
tarians went to Hillockburn, Ore., for a 
series of conferences and sports. 

The All Star Conference for old Shoalers, 
Y. P. R. U. alumni, and other Unitarians 
devoted to Star Island, was held from 
August 29 to September 2. Rev. Dana 
Greeley was chairman of the Conference. 

The Metropolitan (New York) third 
annual Labor Day Conference was held 
at Camp Brady, Towners, New York, 
August 31 to September 2. The speakers 
were Rear-Admiral Reginald K. Belknap, 
U. S. N., and Dr. Everett Moore Baker, 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Social Service Needs 


The fall conference of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service will be held 
on Tuesday, October 29, at 10.30 a. m., in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Mrs. 
Eva Whiting White will speak on ‘‘Social 
Service Needs and How to Meet Them.” 
Everyone is urged to come. 


Peter Leary Resigns 


The field secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union for the past year, Peter 
Leary, has resigned, effective September 
1, and will enter Tufts College School of 
Religion. 


Alliance Undergirds Work 
of Service Commission 


In recognition of the cooperation of the 
Women’s Alliance, the executive committee 
of the Unitarian Service Committee passed 
the following resolution at its August 
meeting: 

“Voted: That the Unitarian Service 
Committee desires to place on record its 
great appreciation of the cooperation and 
interest of the Women’s Alliance through 
its Service Committee both in raising 
funds and in helping in many ways.” 

The Women’s Alliance Service Commit- 
tee has already collected $2,295.46 for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, and col- 
lected and shipped four large boxes of 
clothing to Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. Others 
are being prepared for shipping. 

That this work is vastly appreciated in 
France is evidenced by articles that have 
begun to appear in French papers like the 
Paris Soir reporting the excellent work of 
the Service Committee. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R..ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Irresponsibilities 


A Civilized Newspaper 


On our way to New York for the Minis- 
ters’ Institute we had our first opportunity 
really to go right through the new evening 
paper, PM. Like the old Chicago Day- 
book (here’s hoping our memory of its 
name is correct), published by Scripps- 
MacRae, on which Carl Sandburg used to 
work, PM is run without benefit of adver- 
tiser and so feels free to say what it has to 
on any subject. One thing it does which the 
older paper did not is to excerpt the ad- 
vertising material of other newspapers and 
publish it as news. PM is printed in larger 
type than the orthodox newspaper, which 
is all to the good. The issue we read con- 
tained the first story in an exposé of the 
“cheap chicken’ racket in New York, 
containing revelations which considerably 
upset the commissioner of health of the 
metropolis—who replies unconvincingly. 
PM is edited with great competence—so 
great indeed that even when its copy- 
readers and proofreaders do make an error 
they make even their error constructive, 
informative and true, as for instance this 
one in a United Press despatch from Bu- 
charest: 

“Bands of Hungarians have invaded 
Transylvania in the vicinity of Satu Mare 
and have started gorilla warfare, it was 
disclosed today.” 


Presidential Straw Vote 


The Ministers’ Institute at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, following the ministerial 
institutional custom, took a straw vote on 
the presidential possibilities. We cannot 
reveal the result as that would be an indul- 
gence by a religious paper in political propa- 
ganda, which many readers dislike if it is 
not in favor of their side. On the other 
hand we do not like to leave the event 
entirely uncovered. So we will say this 
much: that in the tabulation, which em- 
braced not only the ministers but their 
wives and visitors in general, Messrs. 
Wendell Willkie and Norman Thomas ran 
exactly neck and neck, each receiving 
eleven votes. 


A Distinction that Marks a Difference 


After a discussion at the above-men- 
tioned institute on the vexed question of 
whether the church should or should not 
“bless the guns’ a veteran minister and 
pedagogue of Cambridge remarked that 
apparently the position taken by the presi- 
dent of the A. U. A. was that the church 
should not bless the guns but should not 
withhold its blessing from the sons of guns. 


Rising Temperatures 
Excerpt from a letter by E. J. P. of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., kindly relayed by 
an official of the A. U. A.: 
“When I arrived home the other day I 
found The Christian Register awaiting me, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians - 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the Wnited States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. . 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 


Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. Y. P. 
R. U. at 6.30. 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). ‘“The 


Open Door’ every day from 9a,m.to4p.m. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a. m. September 22 and 29: Sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. ‘‘Behold I have set before thee an open door 
and no man can shut it.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p, m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


The 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


Write 

for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


and I now read it every word, for it is no 
longer what our hired man once called it. 
I sent him down to the post office to get 
our mail and when he returned he said, 
‘There warnt nothin’ but The Christian 
Refrigerator.’ The Register is now far 
from that, but at that time he spoke more 
truth than he knew.”’ 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry ¢ 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to th 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. L 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRE 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates wi 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childre 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside: 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretas 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
FLASH } All Unitarian Laymen 
° Are Invited to the 
ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION 


of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUI 


to be held at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 


Saturday, Sunday, September 21-22 
See Printed Programs at Your Church 
Total Expense $3.50 
Make your reservation now at 
League Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Lin 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marki f service 1Q/ 
1837 Mucins Sea reel ea 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


